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THE POSTMASTER. 


I nave the honour and happiness of being a country postmaster. My 
birth, parentage, and education are matters of indifference even to 
myself; how much more so to others. Suffice it to say that on a va- 
cancy occurring some twelve years since in the town of —, in the 
office of postmaster, the then sitting member took compassion on my 
fallen fortunes, interested himself with the Postmaster-General, and 
obtained for me the invaluable and lucrative appointment of Postmaster 
of the town aforesaid, with the annual salary of Firry Pounps. I 
was told on my installation into my present honourable and lucrative 
post, that it was not so much for the appointment itself, as for the ad- 
vantages it would secure to my stationer’s shop, that the situation was 
valuable ;—and good easy soul that I was, I believed all that I heard: 
and laid in large stocks of ‘* Bath post” and ‘‘ Foolscap,”’ besides fancy 
articles in the paper line, to please young ladies who must have their 
notes scented, and their letter-paper embossed. Alas! though the 
young ladies aforesaid are by no means sparing in the trouble they give 
me as Postmaster, they are not over generous in the expenditure of 
their pin and pocket money at my stationer’s shop; which fact is to be 
accounted for by the circumstance, that a few doors higher up, on the 
same side of the way, lives a young man, a gay, gallant, dashing Lo- 
thario, who keeps the Circulating Library, sells every article of sta- 
tionery, and wraps up the wax and wafers, crow-quills and pencils, in 
scraps of poetry cut out of newspapers or magazines, or in old Valen- 
tines full of Cupids, arrows and hearts. Thus my stationery, which 
was to have been sold in such large quantities as to have enabled me 
to make a fortune in a few years, remains stationary on the shelves, 
except as it is diminished by the occasional sale of a few sheets of 
‘* Whatman’s” to the ’Squire’s footman, who keeps up a Cupidical 
correspondence with the discharged housemaid, now gone to reside 
more than twenty miles from her loving and devoted Robert. 

Although the town of ————— is long, loose, and straggling, it 
contains altogether a tolerably large population; and as the waves of 
the dark green ocean lave, or wash its rocks, I have the satisfaction of 
receiving the visits of foreign sailors, as well as of a few summer visi- 
ters, who come to share the same fate as the cliffs and the beach, i.e. 
to.enjoy their periodical washings. If health and occupation are ‘‘ the 
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greatest of blessings,” I confess I have an abundance of both; but 
these are the only advantages I enjoy ; and the following narrative of 
my daily sorrows will, 1 hope, convince all your readers that the office 
of a Country Postmaster is at least very far removed from that class of 
Government appuintments, called Sinecures. 

Whether the weather be wet or dry, cold or sultry, stormy or calm, I 
must receive the mail-bag from the mail-cart at six in the morning. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter are all alike to the hours of a 
Postmaster. The snow may be three feet on the ground, and the mail- 
cart may have been drifted into the sea, or overthrown into an abyss ; 
no matter—the Postmaster must be at his post, though the letters may 
be posting their way to the fishes, or even down the Channel. The mail- 
cart may be two, or three hours behind-hand, owing to the late arrival 
of the London mail at the central town of the district ; no matter—as 
Postmaster, I must sit at my post, put up with the thousand imperti- 
nences of those ‘‘ who think it very strange indeed, that in such fine 
weather as this, the mail should not have arrived ;”’ and of others who 
add, with very significant looks, that ‘‘ the General Postmaster is a 
particular friend of theirs, to whom they will write on the subject of 
these repeated delays.’’—‘‘ For Heaven’s sake write,” I am often 
disposed to reply ; but then I remember that I am “‘ a servant of the 
public,” as Lady Fogg has more than once reminded me, though I did 
venture to reply, “‘ Yes, my lady, I know full well that I am a servant 
of the public, and that I have a very ungrateful master.” This reply 
had well nigh lost me my Government appointment, for Lady Fogg 
wrote to the Postmaster-General to complain of my rejoinder, and the 
Post Office sent me down her denunciation, which was fierce and 
fiery. I escaped hanging that time—but it is more than my place is 
worth to tell Lady Fogg that she is ungrateful any more. 

But for the sake of order as well as brevity, which it is the custom 
to declare is the soul of wit, I purpose supplying you with a Summary 
of a day’s occupations. It shall be a fair specimen of the rest. 


** Nothing extenuate—nor set down aught in malice.” 


Thursday, 1st July, 1841. 


Rose at quarter to six. Rain pouring in torrents, and wind blow- 
ing strong from the South West. Mail arrived at a quarter past six. 
The mail-man wet, sulky, and savage. I ventured on ‘* Good morn- 
ing,’’ the never-ending salutation of an Englishman,—and he threw out 
the bag and muttered, ‘‘Good morning !-—you wouldn’t have called it 
good, if you were drenched to the skin as I am,”—and on he drove. 

There’s no contenting that fellow. If I had said ‘* bad” morning, 
he would have thought me insolent—and if I had made no observa- 
tion, would have gone off growling, and calling me “a bear.” Tal- 
Jeyrand said that speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts 
from others. The mail-man must have regarded my salutation as an 
equivoque. All I know is, that | meant to be civil—and that, accord- 
ing to appearances, he meant to be savage. But now tothe bag. It 
is time Lo open it. 
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Now I have opened the bag! Here’s a pretty mess! no ‘ Globe’’ 
arrived to-day from London for Mr. Twist, the library keeper! What 
am I todo? I would give all the world to be at the end of the world. 
Such a day as this—-and without the ‘* Globe!” Mr. Twist will vow 
I have twisted him out of his Journal, because he has twisted some 
of my stationery customers out of my hands. And then for the 
** Globe” to miss this day, of all other days in the world, from the 
creation of Adam to the present hour! On rie very day on which 
every body desires to know whether Lord John Russell is, or is not, 
returned as one of the Metropolitan Members. It must be done on 
purpose to tease me—for I shall have suspicion, abuse, insult, and a 
dozen letters of complaint to the General Post Office, because I, poor 
Peter Piper, have not received the ‘* Globe” for Mr. Twist, in the 
mail-bag. 

Here’s a letter for Miss Jemima White without any seal or wafer— 
no doubt a gum wafer was placed outside, and has rubbed off in the 
bag. What a passion she will be in! She will vow I opened her 
letter, and read all its contents; and in a few days we shall have all 
her letters sealed with two wax seals, large and thick, as though one 
would not be a sufficient protection. 

This heavy letter, for Mr. George Goosequill, has got torn in the 
mail bag; how indignant he will be! He will declare that J have 
done this foul deed to get an insight into his voluminous correspon- 
dence, for he writes for the ‘‘ Metropolitan,” and publishes novels by 
the dozen. He must compose by steam. 

Four letters addressed to this town, by mistake, instead of to its 
cognomen in the West! I must make my report on this error ;—and 
how my poor fellow-sufferer, the Postmaster in the West aforesaid, will 
get scolded, suspected and denounced, for this mistake on the part of 
those who wrote the letters, not putting the name of the county on the 
directions. What a mercy it would be for us poor postmasters if the 
geography of places was a little better known by the writers of letters, 
or at least of the addresses of the persons to whom they are sent. 

Three letters without stamps—and yet marked prepaid—and no 
paid stamp mark on them—two letters overweight and only one 
stamp on each; one for Mr. Nobbs, the coal merchant: looks like a 
Wallsend circular; he will not pay the extra penny, [I am convinced. 
The other for Mr. Lard, the grocer; stamped with a penny stamp 
instead of a twopenny one; apparently only a list of prices of articles 
sent down prior to the quarterly visit of the commercial traveller. 
Mr. Lard may pay the extra penny, because he will deduct it from the 
traveller’s account when he calls, but Mr. Nobbs’s letter must, per- 
haps, go back with a special report. 

The newspaper from Richmond, Yorkshire, I must examine 
according to a el The law is positive that no mark, either in ink, 


pencil, or otherwise shall be made inside or outside any newspaper, 

except the address on the cover. Let me see,—who is it directed to ? 

To Miss Fanny Double! What a good name she has! she has two 

lovers ! one rich—and he sends her letters well sealed, stamped, and 

perfumed. The other poor—and his love is told by a newspaper, for he 
Hou 2 
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pricks holes underneath Capital letters, which letters form his letters. 
Here is a specimen— 


I, A.M.N.O.T. H.A.P.P.Y.T.O.D.A.Y. D.E.A.R.E.S.T.O.N.E. 


‘‘ I am not happy to-day, dearest one.” There are more than 
one thousand letters altogether pricked. The newspaper he gets 
gratuitously. The paper comes free, the pin he probably picked up! 
What a cheap correspondence! poor Jeremiah! He little dreams 
that Miss Fanny is playing the Flirt. In the next Post Office Act of 
Parliament there must be a clause against pricking papers. But even 
that will not be a sufficient protection against the tricks of those who 
will not pay one penny for a letter! For they write on old news- 
papers which have cost them—nothing, with sympathetic ink. The 
Post Office requires a daily return to be made of all the newspapers on 
which any writing is discovered—and the papers so written on, are 
to be charged as letters; but no Postmaster can be a match for Cupid, 
and I must have a chemical laboratory full of alkalies, acids, and 
testing papers and powders, before I shall be able to discover these 
sympathetic communications from kindred spirits ! 

I have now sorted all my letters and made all my inspections— 
arranged for all my visiters, and prepared for the worst. It is striking 
seven, at half-past seven the post office opens. I have half an 
hour for breakfast. My first cup of tea is scarcely poured out, how- 
ever, before there is a voice in the shop; not to purchase my stationery 
—but to ask me, ‘* if Lord John Russell is returned for London ?”’ 

My wife tells the inquirer in an angry tone, ‘‘ The post office is not 
open!” 

Me I know that, Mrs. Piper,” is the reply of Jonathan Meddle, who 
is secretary of the club assembling at the King’s Head, “ but I thought 
ou would be good enough to tell me if Lord Jolin is returned.” 

‘I really don’t know, Mr. Meddle,” I call out from my little back 
room, where I am choking myself with bread and butter, and scalding 
myself with hot weak tea, because I have no time to wait till the 
souchong has brewed a little before drinking it. But Mr. Meddle is 
not so easily satisfied. 

“* Would you let me just peep at the ‘ Globe?’’’ asks Mr. Jona- 
than, in his most winning way. 

‘* 1 could not do that, Mr. Meddle,” I reply, ‘‘ even if I had the 


‘Globe,’—but, strange to say, on this very day, above all others, it — 


has not arrived.” 

“« What, Mr. Twist’s ‘Globe,’ Mr. Piper? Not the ‘ Globe’ for the 
circulating library and reading room ?” 

‘* No, Mr. Jonathan—it has no¢ arrived.” 

‘‘ We must see about this,” replies Mr. Meddle, and he rushes out 
of the shop. 

I must drink my tea faster still—gobble my bread and butter, and 
be quick in gobbling too, or else I shall have no breakfast—for the 
storm is gathering about the ‘‘ Globe,” and I must brave the elements. 

«Mr. Piper,” calls a voice from the shop, just as I am finishing 
my second cup and third piece. 
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‘** Mr. Piper !” 

It is Mr. Twist’s well known voice, and I hasten to the shop. 

‘* Mr. Piper, what is this | hear—that you have not received MY 
‘Globe?’ Mr. Meddle has just told me so—but I cannot believe 
him.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Mr. Twist, it is too true; I cannot account for it.” 

“‘ You cannot account for it, Mr. Piper, then I should be glad to 
know wHo can? What interest can the post office at have in 
not forwarding it? The loss must be here. In this house it must be; 
just let me look in the bag,—-you have, perhaps, left it inside.” 

** Here is the bag, Mr, Twist,—but nothing inside it.” 

‘‘ Then, Mr. Piper, it must have fallen down; or have been given 
to some one else, or is still with the letters. No one in his senses 
will believe that the ‘Globe’ should just happen to miss this day, of 
all days in the year,—nay, of all days in four or five years. This is 
inconceivable ;—do pray give a good look, and find it for me.” 

‘* Mr. Twist,” I reply, ‘‘ it is of no use your deceiving yourself, or 
my deceiving you—the ‘Globe’ has not arrived. I remarked this 
circumstance when I opened the bag,—I am sorry for your disappoint- 
ment—but it is no fault of mine.” 

‘It can be no one else’s fault than yours, Mr. Piper, and it is high 
time the service was better done and attended to.” 

** You should write to your agent, and desire him to be more 
regular in transmitting the paper, Mr. Twist.” 

‘* My agent is as regular as the clock at the Horse Guards, Mr, 
Piper, and as punctual. No one else loses his paper here but myself. 
There are some stationary reasons which render these awful events so 
frequent, Mr. Piper! I must now take this matter up seriously, or 
Iam ruined! I shall propose a memorial to the Post Office, and get 
it signed by the inhabitants !” 

This language of Mr. Twist’s rouses my bile,—makes me feel that, 
although I have the misfortune to be a Postmaster, I am nevertheless 
a man,—and leads me to come to the resolution of daring Mr. Twist 
to do his worst. 

‘« Write as you please, when you please, and to whom you please, 
Mr. Twist; I will forward your letter under one of my printed circulars 
to save you the postage; and now do not threaten to write, but write, 
and as strongly, fully, and hostilely as you will.” 

‘‘ Ah! you wish to intimidate me, Mr. Piper, do you?” replies 
Mr. Twist; ‘ but, you will find yourself mistaken. I will write, and 
my letter shall contain the semilainie of at least fifty injured parties. 
This state of things must and shall be put an end to.” 

Mr. Twist, enraged at my language of defiance, but still more 
so at the reproaches he received during the day from his subscribers, 
because the ‘* Globe”’ had not arrived, wrote to the Post Office, made 
many formal, and all equally inaccurate, statements of my want of 
punctuality and order, and finally wound up the whole by declaring, 
that unless I should be removed from the office of Postmaster, and 
some one put in my stead who could be trusted, that the Electors 
would lose all confidence in the Government. The Post Office sent 
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me down the letter to read, and to reply to. I did so—and Mr. Twist 
was defeated ; but he looks at me every day as though he thought 
I] ran away with the ** Globe.” 

Whilst Mr. Twist is scolding inside the shop, ‘‘ the public” have 
begun tapping outside. 

‘** It is not half-past seven yet,” I inform Mr. Charles Worthless, 
who is going off to a pleasure fair for the day, leaving his business in 
the hands of his apprentice, and who, therefore, wished his letters 
before the usual hour. 

‘* It’s twenty minutes to eight by my watch, Mr. Piper—we cannot 
go by your time—but by the day.” 

“ My clock goes with the town-clock, Mr. Worthless, and it can- 
not be set with every gentleman’s watch. If it were twenty minutes 
to eight in the evening, you would be glad enough that my clock went 
slower than your watch—for then you would be in time with your 
letters without paying a penny for each, for delay. Besides which, my 
clock is right. Still, I know there are no letters for you.” 

I have no sooner got rid of this attack on my clock, than Miss 
Jemima White makes her appearance. 

“* Here’s a letter for you, Miss White, but without any seal or wafer. 
It looks as though a gum wafer had been stuck on—but, I presume, if 
such were the case, it was knocked off in the bag. At any rate it has 
come here without any fastening at all—but you know, I hope, that it 
is as sacred in my hands as if it had a thousand seals.” 

“1 know nothing about that, Mr. Piper,” replies Miss White, 
“but this I know, that my friend who writes to me, is the most par- 
ticular person possible, and would much rather cut off his right arm 
than put a letter in the post without wax or wafer. I shall write to 
him on the subject, and know the rights of it.” 

Mr. George Goosequill has not come down this morning, as he is 
accustomed to do for his thick letter, and newspaper, but his son has 
made his appearance, I have explained to him that his father’s thick 
letter got torn in the mail-bag; but, evidently, this does not satisfy 
him, for here he is. 4 

‘* Mr. Piper, this is the second time my proof sheets have been torn, 
my secrets discovered, my property violated, and my rights infringed. 
The secrecy of letters is one of the most important of these rights, and 
if that were allowed to be attacked with impunity, then farewell to the 
rest. This is a serious matter, Mr. Piper,—and I shall treat it as 
such,” 

I assure Mr. Goosequill that I have neither the desire nor the taste 
to interfere with his literary secrets; that the letter in question came in 
its present dilapidated condition into my hands; and that he is at 
liberty to act as he thinks fit. My frankness and coolness appear to 
change his opinion, and when he leaves the shop he says, ‘* Good 
morning, Mr, Piper.” 

** Any letter for me, Mr Piper?” asks Mrs. Flaxman the widow, 
who lives at the Mill House. 

‘* Yes, there is; but there are two pence to pay.” 

Mrs. Flaxman looks at the letter. 
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“‘ Twopence to pay, Mr. Piper,—why? It is marked ‘ prepaid.’” 

** Yes, it is marked ‘ prepaid,’ | admit, Mrs. Flaxman,—but it was 
not prepaid for all that, and is, therefore, charged double.” 

“* Why should it be charged double? It is only a single letter— 
— it’s very hard to be obliged to pay a double price for a single 
etter.” 

‘“‘You do not understand the matter, Mrs. Flaxman. Since th 
penny postage has been established, all letters not paid for, when put 
into the post, are charged double by the Post Office.” 

Mrs. Flaxman feels in her pocket—produces two warm and shining 
penny pieces—dashes them in at the post office window, and walks 
off, exclaiming — 

‘* Ah, it’s all very fine talking, Mr. Piper! no act of parliament can 
make a single a double letter! No wonder some folks get on so well 
in the world, when they live upon the miseries of others!” 

Mr. Nobbs now enters to complain that I made his boy pay a 
peuny for a letter he received from the North about coals, though the 
letter had a stamp on it, and it was marked ‘‘ prepaid.” 

‘* It was over weight, Mr. Nobbs.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s no affair of mine, Mr. Piper; I refuse to take the letter.” 

** You should have said so before you opened it, Mr. Nobbs.” 

‘*1 could not tel! who it was from till I opened it—and now I find it 
only a circular letter.” 

‘If persons, after they had read their letters, Mr. Nobbs, could 
have the right of refusing to keep them, and of re-demanding the 
postage on giving up the opened and perused letters, I think very few 
letters would be worth a penny after having been read!” 

“Then you mean to insinuate that, having read the letter, I now 
want the penny back? Mind your words, Mr. Piper.” 

‘* | insinuate nothing, Mr. Nobbs,- but all I say is,—that the letter 
was charged a penny extra, because it was over weight—and that it 
cannot be returned, since you have not only received, but even opened 
n.” 

‘I shall speak to the bench of magistrates, Mr, Piper.”’ 

‘‘ Speak to them by all means, Mr. Nobbs, and I am sure both you 
and them will then be satisfied that I’m not to blame in this matter.” 

Here comes Mrs. Rattle! I would as lief see Mad Willie as Mrs. 
Rattle. 

‘* I believe you have some letters for me, Mr. Piper—Indeed, I 
know you have.” 

Though I know to the contrary, I must pretend to look for them, 
and then I observe,— 

‘* Indeed you are mistaken, Ma’am, I have none for you to-day.” 

‘Oh, I do not know whether they have come to-day, but look 
amongst all the old letters: itis a whole week since I was last here ; 
and you may have had letters for me some days since.” 

‘«« Not one, | assure you, Mrs. Rattle.” 

‘«« Allow me to look over all the directions of the letters you have 
here; I feel so confident there are four, or three, or two, or, at any 
rate, one.” 

‘‘T have often told you, Ma’am, that I cannot allow any one to look 
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over letters here; this would be an infringement of the rules of the 
Post Office, and might lead to my losing my appointment. But, 
once more, I assure you there are no letters for you—What interest 
have I in saying there are no letters, if there are any ?” 

‘“‘ There ought to be a letter from Bristol, from my sister-in-law, 
whose eldest daughter is expecting to be confined every day. There 
ought to be a letter from my godson, who has just been confirmed, and 
who promised to write a description of all the performance. There 
ought to be a letter from my lawyer, telling me what has been decided 
in a Chancery Suit which has lasted forty-two years, and is now in the 
Master’s Office; and a fourth letter is from a particular friend of 
mine. Have any mails been lost lately ?” | 

‘“‘ Not that I have heard of, Mrs. Rattle. A few days will doubtless 
bring you all your letters.” 

Mrs. Rattle is still wholly dissatisfied with my reply, and seeks to 
interest my wife in her behalf; but, alas! for her, Mrs. Piper is so 
wearied with post office petitions, requests, and complaints, that she 
invariably declines interfering, and begs to be regarded as the wile of 
the Stationer Piper, and not of the Postmaster Piper. 

Next comes Mr. Lard. 

‘*« Mr. Piper, | know you are a very regular man,—but still here is 
a very irregular transaction. My wholesale grocer has sent me 
down a list of articles and prices, and, as in duty bound, has paid the 
postage—one penny. Yet you have charged me a penny more.” 

‘«* Let us weigh the letter, Mr. Lard.” 

So we weigh the letter—and the latter perceives it is over weight. 

Mr. Lard is satisfied; and simply announces his intention of de- 
ducting the penny from his wholesale grocer’s bill. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Piper?” asks Miss Fanny Double, who has a 
letter and a newspaper both awaiting her arrival. ‘‘ Have you any- 
thing for me?” , 

‘*] have, Miss Double, but if the newspapers come pricked any 
more, I shall feel it my duty to submit to the Inspector, or to the 
General Post Office, the question of whether this mode of marking a 
newspaper be not the same as writing upon it.” 

‘* How do you know it is pricked, Mr. Piper! I think it isa great 
liberty to open my papers.” 

‘¢] have a positive order to do so, Miss Double, and not only so, 
look at this letter and form of return I have received to-day, in which 
I am pressed to be more regular in making my reports on news- 

apers.” 
, Miss Double looks at my instructions, and then exclaims— 

‘* This is shocking ! This ts awful! The secrecy of letters is violated !’’ 

‘*] think not, Miss Double; when a letter can travel 500 miles for 
one penny, do you not think the money well expended in the 
postage ?”” 

‘‘ But why are people to be compelled always to resort to the old- 
fashioned, antediluvian plan of writing letters, Mr. Piper? Why may 
they not sometimes write by flowers, or by Valentines, or by poetry, 
or by pricking a newspaper, if they will ?” 

‘‘ By all means, Miss Double, but then they should pay a corres- 
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ponding postage; newspapers, you know, come free, and it is there- 
fore that the law cannot sanction an evasion of postage by their 
instrumentality.” 

Miss Double is wholly dissatisfied with these explanations, and is, 
above all, of opinion that pricking holes in a newspaper cannot be 
‘“‘ marking” it, in the sense intended by the act. 

Squire Ogle is a good tempered man on the whole, i. e. when he 
is pleased; and I never dread his visits, though to-day his physiog- 
nomy is unusually grave and solemn. 

‘* My good friend, Mr. Piper, what in the world does all this mean ? 
Here’s a letter dated London, June 29, 1841, which I ought, there- 
fore, to have received yesterday morning, and it only arrives to-day, 
July Ist; it isa letter of great importance, and the delay in its de- 
livery must be explained, or I must apply to the General Post Office.” 

I explain to Squire Ogle that the letter has only arrived to-day— 
that I am sure of that—and that the delay must have taken place at 
the town of to which the London mail proceeds, before I 
obtain the bag by mail-cart from thence. 

Still the Squire cannot, or will not, believe that he has anything to 
do with the London, or the intermediate post offices, but only with 
me; and is good enough to suggest the plan of the Post Office in 
London forwarding a list of all the letters sent down by it with each 
bag of letters; and further that each local post office shall transmit 
its list each day with each local cross bag! In vain I point out the 
material or physical impossibility of such an arrangement. He is 
wholly unconvinced—and proposes the use of steam ! ! 

“¢ My Mark Lane Express, Mr. Piper,” asks Farmer Beanstalk. 

‘¢ It has not arrived, Sir.” 

*¢ Oh, but it has though—and no mistake—for I see it.’ 

** Where, Sir ?” 

‘There, Master Piper,” pointing at the same time to an Irish paper 
which is about the same size as the missing journal, 

“* Do you mean this, Mr. Beanstalk 2” 

‘* To be sure 1 do—and no mistake.” 

** Not on my part, perhaps, Mr. Beanstalk, but a great one on 
yours.” 

The Farmer looks at the Irish paper, and discovers his error. 

‘‘ Perhaps you have forgotten to renew your subscription for the 
Express, Mr. Beanstalk.” 

** Perhaps so,”’ says the Farmer, and off he goes—but not till he has 
given me the lie three times. 

If I were a lover of duels and duelling, I should have abundant mo- 
tives for two or three score every week of my life. 

And now Sally Lund makes her appearance. 

‘* Good day, Mr. Piper. My humble duty to you. I have come to 
ask you a favour. I be no scholar; and since my youngest son ran 
away, I have no way of saying any thing to my daughter Sally, though 
she be very near her last home—and so J thought of you in my dream 
last night, and that you were writing a letter to her. And this 
morning I said to myself, though it’s only a dream, I'll go and see if 
Mr. Piper won't write a letter to her for her poor old Mother.” 
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‘To be sure I will, Sally,” I reply—and Sally puts down one half- 
penny for the sheet of paper. 

“Well now, Sally, what shall I say? tell me, and I'll write what 
you wish.” 

Sally is very slow in her thoughts, as she is in her gait, her move- 
ments, and her intellect. Yet a short letter from Sally is like a bushel 
of March dust, ‘‘ worth a King’s ransom;” but it comes out very 
slowly indeed, and I shall be an hour with the pen in my hand, whilst 
she thinks—re-thinks, composes—re-composes her interesting letter. 
Just an hour has sped away to join the years before the flood since 
Sally Lund commenced dictating the following letter :— 


It is short, but striking :— 


** My dear Child, 


“‘Your poor old mother, with one leg in her own grave, has a 
broken heart for her dear child. I wish you were near me now. 
Many’s the time I’ve wished you here when you were well—but now I’d 
give all but my soul to have you in my poor home. I’ve lost my cow, 
and am afraid I must go to the Union, but I’d go any where if you 
could go with me. They tell me, though, that if we were at the 
Union we should not be together, for they separate mothers from 
children, and husbands from wives. Never mind, they can’t separate 
us long. We shall all meet when God pleases, and live together for 
ever. That will be very joyful, won’t it? I’ve got several things I 
should like to send you, now you are ill, but I do not know how 
to send them ; they tell me they are not worth the carriage. There 
is a gruel basin, of real china, which I have had 60 years—when your 
father and I was first married ; you’d like it to take your broth out of, 
wouldn’t you? And there’s the patchwork counterpane I made with 
my own hands, just before I lay in of you—I wish you had it now, my 
poor child. And there’s a soft pillow on which I have often laid my 
head when it was easier than it is now. But, never mind, it will be 
easy enough soon, when we get to Heaven. Give my love to your 
husband, and tell him I forgive him taking you away, because he 
loves you. Give my duty to all the ladies who are so good to you, 
now your poor old mother cannot nurse you. I almost envy them, 
my poor child, though it seems against nature to live longer than 
one’s own children. But God’s will be done. So no more at present 
from your poor, broken-hearted, true-loving Mother, 


Satziy Lunp. 


(Her cross) p<. 
“July Ist, 1841.” 


** Any letters for Mr. William Walters, if you please?” asks a com- 
mercial traveller of that name. 

‘«There are none, Sir, for that name.” 

‘“‘ Very extraordinary,” says Mr. Walters—and away he goes. He 


has no doubt got on too rapidly in his journey, and expects, because 
he has arrived before his time, that his correspondents and the mail 
will both do the same thng. 
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‘* | suppose you have no letters for me to-day?” says Mr. Wildboar, 
who yet knocks at the post office shutter. 

‘* Nothing, Sir,” I reply. 

‘‘ That’s very extraordinary, too,” retorts the gentleman, who af- 
fected only a moment before to believe, that he did not expect any 
communications; ‘‘ | think there ought to be some.” — 

‘“* ] assure you there are none,” I again answer—and hie leaves the 
window—but I hearas he walks off, the words, “ extraordinary,” 
‘‘ great negligence,” “‘ cannot make it out.” 

I would rather, however, see a hundred such men as Mr. Wildboar 
than one Mr. Slye. He is the most disagreeable man in our town, He 
has a great passion for letter writing and letter receiving, and whenever 
I have no letters for him he is very angry with me, as if it were my bu- 
siness to write to him all the letters of all his correspondents, and 
had omitted attending tomy duty. But here he comes. 

“* How is it you did not send my letters up, Mr. Piper? I like to 
have them early, that I may reply to them by the same post.” 

‘* 1 did not send them up, Mr. Slye, because there were none.” 

‘** What do you say, Mr. Piper—that there are none? Oh, that is 
impossible; I had but two yesterday; I expect ten or twelve 
to-day.” 

‘*] am sorry you are disappointed ; but it is no fault of mine.” 

‘“* Fault of yours—fault of yours—Mr. Piper—you always say the 
same thing; always that it is no fault of yours. Then pray whose 
fault is it?” 

‘TI presume that of your correspondents, Sir, since the Post Office 
has no interest in detaining your letters.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure. I’m half sick of this penny postage 
scheme. It’s a bad plan to pay beforehand. I should receive my let- 
ters regularly enough if you had to touch eight or ten ninepences for 
eight or ten letters, according to the old system. I’m very displeased 
indeed.” 

To-morrow he will come again. If I have but one letter to give him 
he will be satisfied—but not to have any, is to him the desolation of 
desolations. 

‘‘Have you any letters for A. B, C.?” asks a late groom of Lord 
Finchtown’s, who has been turned off for peculation in the corn and 
hay of his master, and who yet inseris an advertisement in our County 
Chronicle, in which he asserts that he can give the most undeniable 
references for ability, cleanliness, knowledge of horses, and integrity ! 

I give him two letters in reply to his advertisement. He opens 
them, turns them up, down, round, and still does not leave the window. 
The truth of the matter is, he knows not how to read, and wishes me 
to read them for him, but his vanity keeps him back. 

‘‘ Perhaps you cannot make out the handwriting?’’ I observe, in 
order to relieve him a little. 

‘« Not very well, indeed, Mr. Piper,” he replies; and I read him the 
answers. The first is from a horse dealer, who writes from the county 
town, and tells him he may apply personally. 

‘‘That won't do,” says the groom, ‘‘1 know him well; he’s a 
screw !"” 


, 
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The other letter is from the groom’s late master, Lord Finchtown, 
who has learnt from some one or other that his old servant is the ad- 
vertiser. The letter is short and significant. Here it is:— 


‘If Robert Morris does not leave this part of the country imme- 
diately, and if he seeks to obtain any place in this country by means of 
advertisements, Lord Finchtown will insert an advertisement in each 
of the county papers, cautioning every one against taking him into 
their employ.” 


‘* That’s the worst master as has ever escaped the gallows,” says the 
detected and disgraced groom ; ‘ but I’ll do for him yet.” 

A minute afterwards, and Robert Morris has left the Post Office 
window. 

How many scoldings do I get from people who are not even so for- 
tunate as Robert Morris! He has received two replies to his adver- 
tisement—but when none are returned, as very frequently happens, 
then the annoyance and wrath of the advertisers are boundless. They 
often tell me ‘‘ that | keep the answers and give them to other servants 
whom I wish to serve;”’ or, when the advertisements are for other ob- 
jects, they accuse me of ‘ letting other people’s houses or farms, in 
preference to theirs.” ! 

But the most inveterate and saucy of all applicants for letters, when 


“none have arrived, are YOUNG LADIES IN LOVE. 


One says, “I’m sure there are letters, Sir.” 

A second vows, ‘I have heard from another quarter that there are 
letters for me.” 

A third declares ‘‘ that the letter was here this morning, for that 
some one saw it, and that I must have given it by mistake to another 
person.” 

If I ask for the name of the person who saw it, the answer is, *‘ that 
the person would not like to be named.” When these young ladies, 
who receive letters at Post Offices, get too troublesome and imperti- 
nent, I adopt a new rule with respect to them; I learn where they live, 
and when a letter comes to them addressed to the Post Office, I for- 
ward it to their residences, and thus apprise their relatives of the ex- 
istence of the correspondence. 

Next to young ladies in love, come disappointed authors. There 
are two in this town who are often annoyed, Since the penny postage 
scheme has been in operation, they are constantly despatching articles 
to Newspapers, Magazines, and Reviews ; and I should guess, from the 
bulk of the letters, and from the length of their faces when they have 
to pay twopence or fourpence for them, (the postages not having been 
paid by their senders,) that the articles are as invariably returned. 
These gentlemen are both young and silly, but they have no idea that 
we Postmasters can understand their Secrets, without being told them, 
or without seeing more than the outside of their correspondence. How 
offended they would be if I told them so. Write on, young gentle- 
men! write on! but I fear the Post Office will be the only gainer by 
your lucubrations. 

**Mad Willie” makes his appearance. 

‘* How do you do, Willie? I hope you are sober to-day ?” 
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‘* ve come for my parcel.”’ 

«It has not arrived.” 

And now Willie begins his usual abuse and insolence. The history 
of this matter is as follows :—About ten days since, Willie, being sober 
for a few hours, came to me and asked me if I would be good enough 
to make him out a Post Office order on the town of B for fifteen 
shillings, in favour of the Pawnbroker of that place. When I had 
done this, he paid me fifteen shillings and three-pence, and then 
asked me to write a letter to the Pawnbroker, enclosing the pawn- 
ticket and the Post Office order, requesting him to forward the arti- 
cles, so pawned and released, by the next day’svan. I told him at the 
time that it was not very probable the Pawnbroker would so act, 
since personal attendance was always required. However, the letter 
went-—a week has elapsed—the parcel from the Pawnbroker’s has not 
arrived—and Mad -Willie (so called from his drinking propensities, 
which render him practically insane), now comes every day, declares 
that I have retained his fifteen shillings—and done him out of his 
pledged goods besides. I have advised him to proceed to B on 
foot, as the distance is not great, and obtain from the Pawnbroker the 
articles he has redeemed. My advice he has refused to take, and 
indulges daily in the invectives, with which he is now assailing me. 
How frightful are his oaths! how indecent and gross his language! 
How horrible his threats! I have declared 1 will send him to the 
cage ; and now I believe I must do so. If I had refused writing the 
letter for Mad Willie, people would have called me cross, uncharitable, 
and even cruel; and yet what trouble I have got into with this fellow, 
for my urbanity and charity. I believe I must come to the determina- 
tion never to be civil again to any one, as long as I live. My wife 
has gone for the constable to take this fellow to prison.— What a time 
she is gone! I fear he will set off before the constable arrives—he is 
telling the people about the door that I have cheated a father of seven 
motherless children out of fifteen shillings and three-pence; and how 
do I know that some of them may not believe him? The mob in- 
creases. I am obliged to appear and explain my conduct. I have 
now done so—and the people cry out ‘‘ Piper for ever!” Mad 
Willie has run away—but what then—1 am exposed to a similar attack 
to-morrow. Oh, the luxury of doing a good action ! 

What does this man say, with large blue coarse cloth trowsers, a 
worsted white jacket, and a red night-cap on his head? He is a 
French fisherman. A Postmaster with £50 salary is expected to be a 
good linguist as well as a chemist, and every thing else besides. How 
fast the Frenchman talks! his eyes flash fire! My wife cannot help 
laughing. He repeats— 

*“* Ma leitre.”’ 

I know he means. that he wants a letter—but what’s his name? I 
do not know how to ask him. The only plan to be adopted in this 
case is, to show him the two or three badly-directed letters I have, 
and let him pick and choose. Now I show him all the letters; but he 
cannot find one that will suit him. He looks quite disappointed ; but 
shows me some money of his frog and soup country, ‘and, I know, 
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wishes me to change it. The pieces he produces are of the value of 
five francs each, and I offer him four shillings per piece. He looks 
archly, and shrugs his shoulders, poor fellow! What a terrible thing 
that Tower of Babel was! If it had not been for that diversity of 
tongues, I could have explained to him that I would much sooner have 
been without his five-franc pieces—and that I shall not make one 
shilling out of three pounds’ worth of them. But he smiles, talks on, 
and looks a very honest fellow, though he is a Frenchman, 

Oh, how I am plagued with these foreigners, who think that a country 
Postmaster is a translator as well as a linguist, and a money-changer 
as well as an issuer of Post Office orders. Soldiers, sailors, and 
foreigners, are the plagues of my life. It is the hour of dinner. I 
dine at one. Some of my neighbours think this aristocratical! and 
wonder why I should not dine at twelve, as they are in the habit of 
doing. A Postmaster cannot dine when he likes, without being threat- 
ened with complaints to Head Quarters. From one to two I devote to 
eating, drinking, reading, napping, and reflection ;—an hour tolerably 
well employed : and during which time Peter Piper is invisible. But 
scarcely has the hour elapsed before the time for bringing letters to 
the Post Office has arrived, and men, women, children, clowns, ser- 
vants, and boobies, disturb me every minute with stamped letters, 
though they are told every day to put them in the box. Some, in- 
deed, put letters into the box to avoid detection. One old man, who 
has lived by smuggling and other roguery all his life, has tried to wash 
the old stamps and stick them on again as new ones. 

Some tradespeople mark their letters prepaid, that those to whom 
they address them may believe they were paid for—and yet they drop 
them in the box without doing so. Others, more refined in trickery 
write “ stamp’d” at the top of the direction of the letter, and yet 
affix no stamp at all. 

Although I am a Postmaster, and suffer every hour of my life from 
the great increase of trouble which the new penny postage system has 
entailed on me, yet I am not so destitute either of patriotism or philan- 
thropy as not to admit that that measure has conferred vast benefits 
on the whole of the community. But is it not a little unfair that the 
Postmasters are the only persons who have not profited by the measure ? 
We must rise earlier, and work later; yet, if we venture to hint that 
whereas formerly we could devote a portion of each day to money-get- 
ting occupations, now our time is nearly wholly absorbed with our post 
office duties, and for the same salary, we are politely informed by 
some Inspector, ‘‘ that if we do not like the post, there are fifty others 
ready to accept it.” 

The Post Office Order Department of our General Service has also 
greatly added to our duties, whilst old salaries continue the same. 
Time was, that I did not issue a Post Office order in a week, but now 
I give out from sixty to seventy. The time J devote to this matter 
I once employed advantageously in keeping tradesmen’s books, or 
making out their bills. True, the public gains, but Peter Piper loses, 

The letter bags of the gentry give us a great deal of trouble. The 
servants come too soon in the morning, and scold and rail at me 
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because the mail has not arrived, as though I was mail-man, cart, and 
horse into the bargain. 

The weighing of letters is a very unpleasant affair. One says that 
the weight is false—another that the scales are not even. A third is 
good enough to insinuate that if the letter were put into the other 
scale it would not weigh down the weight—whilst a fourth Jays down 
the law, good soul, that if the index of the balance points to the 
centre, it is not overweight—though the Post Office declares that it 
is so. But Peter Piper must put up with all—and hear and say 
nothing. 

Here comes Mr. George Gardiner! He is one of the amusements 
ofthe day. He is asort of * Ecrivain Public.” He writes in our 
town for those who cannot write themselves, and is as handy at 
love letters, as he is at Christmas compliments, business circulars, 
and family epistles. For twopence and upwards, according to the 
length of the letters, Mr. George Gardiner prepares the varied com- 
munications entrusted to his preparation. He writes a round stiff 
hand, not unlike engrossing, and all his letters are marked outside 
‘‘ WITH SPEED AND GREAT CARE.” Whether he imagines that all 
letters so marked are forwarded by a special bag and separate mail, 
or not, I cannot tell, but he will not stamp his letters, looks mysteri- 
ous as he places them in my hand with one penny on each separate 
letter, and boasts that his communications always reach their desti- 
nations. 

But I must draw to a close. 

Sometimes I am annoyed by having delivered to a Mr. John Brook 
a letter addressed to Mr. J. Brook, which was intended for Mr. Jede- 
diah Brook, but which Mr. John opened, read, and then returned, as 
not belonging to him. The Smiths, Williamses, Joneses, and a few 
others often lead me by their numerous progeny into those errors. 
Sometimes rogues and scoundrels apply for letters directed to common 
names and take the chance of there being some. 

When there are none they have only had the trouble of inquiring— 
but if there are any they sometimes stumble upon a money letter and 
cheat an unlucky traveller out of a 5/. or a 10/. note. 

Letters ordered to be forwarded from one post office to another by 
those persons who have left the former spot of their temporary resi- 
dence, give great trouble. The Postmaster forgets to forward them. 
Then comes a long tirade from the injured party; or the Postmaster 
has forgotten their address, and the result isthe same. In either case 
I am tormented—for the waiting party vows they must have arrived, 
and eulogises the politeness and punctuality of the Postmaster who 
has forgotten to send the letters, and is sure the fault does not lie there ; 
of course it lies with me, and yet the letters have not reached me ! 
What injustice! 

The London News Venders are sources of great sorrow, not only to 
Peter Piper, but to all the Postmasters! Their want of punctuality 
is always placed to the score of the Postmaster; and above all, of the 
Postmaster where the party resides who is disappointed. 
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The real bond fide loss of money letters is, however, the greatest 
trouble of all. I speak not of furious letters from Head Quarters— 
of sudden visits of Inspectors—of insults from those who have lost 
their money—or of hand and posting bills offering rewards for the de- 
tection of the thief. All these things are natural, and should not 
excite surprise. But I speak of unkind surmises, of uncharitable 
whisperings, and of groundless and unjust suspicions; and above all, 
of the knowledge of the fact that robbery has been perpetrated by 
some one connected with the service and the system to which I belong. 

But here the sorrows of Peter Piper do not end. Lighted squibs 
and crackers are sometimes thrown into the letter box, on dark foggy 
evenings in winter, by young scamps who ought to be horsewhipped ; 
and detonating powder put to letters by others much older, and there- 
fore much worse. 

Then come letters from London, special constables, magistrates’ 
visits, and even inquiries at Petty or Quarter Sessions. 

And last of all, in this sad list of miseries, torments, and vexations, 
are the unexpected visits of Special Inspectors. Inthey pop. Their 
eyes, ears, mouths, all open—perhaps you may be out for an hour or 
two. Oh! what a report will then be sent up, of neglect, absence, 
and inattention to the public service! Perhaps some one may be at 
the Post Office at the time he enters, making a complaint of a futile 
shuffling character. 

But the Special Inspector is appealed to. He makes notes, takes 
down particulars, promises “‘a rigorous inquiry shall be instituted,” 
and away speeds the news over the town, “ that Peter Piper the 
Postmaster is about to be brought up before his betters in London.” 

Then little boys peep in at the windows to see the Inspector! The 
enemies of the Postmaster come to the shop under pretext of pur- 
chasing a penny stamp, to hear what’s the matter. And though your 
conduct will bear the strictest investigation, as the result proves, for 
the time, at least, odium is cast on you, and Peter Piper is spoken of 
as a great offender ! 

And now let me ask you for your pity! for your sincere, unaffected, 
heartfelt pity! My days are troubled and my nights are sleepless! I 
work harder than any ten men in the town—and yet am thought to 
be lazy! 1 am looked on as a rich sinecurist, and yet I have only 
£50 per annum, with shop-rent, lights, and stationery to pay out of 
my wretched pittance! I am called a Government Agent and the 
Queen’s Postmaster, and cannot vote for an M.P.—No not even for 
the friend who places me here; nor can I so much as afford one glass 
of wine to drink ‘‘ Health to the Queen! God bless her! ” from the 
ist of January to the 3lst of December. Have pity, then! have pity 
on poor Peter Piper, Her Majesty’s Postmaster !! 
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LOVE’S PILGRIM. 
BY HENRY SPICER, ESQ. 


THERE were two creatures love had knit together 
(After his simple fashion)—when each soul 

Merry with youth, and fortune’s summer weather, 
Shaped not a shadow forth of death and dole. 

Each word seemed love’s own tongue —each heart a feather 
Plucked from his wing—too light to fear control— 

So blithely fared they onward—and ’twas said 

That, with the May’s first breath, these two should wed. 


But with the winter, on the gentler brow, 
Sick blight came down—and, thenceforth, if the band 

Of this world’s joy, one moment sought to bow " 
Her thoughts to earth—it seemed that the cold hand 

Of one unseen, clasped hers—nor would allow 
One trust, one vision, not of heaven, to stand 

Between her spirit and that far bright shore— 

Albeit she needed not such monitor. 


The violets were the weavers of her pall, 
And her dirge-minstrels the sweet birds of spring— 
The summer mourned a flower more bright than all 
Her chaplet wore. Long did each household thing 
Sweet passages of that lost life recall— 
Till those that round her had stood sorrowing 
Went forth—as knowing that such grief was vain— 
Unto the world—its cares and toils again. 


But one—and he loved most—looked calmly down 
On that rich ruin, with a rigid gaze, 

And cheek all pale and dry; and when was known 
The fatal truth—men watched him with amaze, 
For they had feared the crush of hope o’erthrown— 
But these were skill-less in the secret ways 
That search man’s bosom. Grief for human ill 
Dwells not in tears—which may be dried at will. 
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Love's Pilgrim. 


Soon, like his fellows, he stole forth—but went 

No further with the herd. He turned aside 
Into the silent deserts, only bent 

To seek where love’s quick spirit might abide— 
(Since ’tis a thing too princely to be blent 

For aye, with death) and nought his sense descried 
But seemed a gift and sacrifice to her, 
His dead love, mouldering in her sepulchre. 


Poor in the treasures by the world unrolled, 
He was not giftless ; he had learned to seize 

That knowledge which was more to him than gold ;— 
Nor lonely—for the forest’s thousand trees 

His comrades were—nor silent, for each fold 
Of glorious stars, to show their mysteries, 

Taught him a fiery language, which was far 

Beyond all truth that sophist-tongues may mar. 


And through the shade whose bird-enlivened bowers 
Are courts for nature’s unmolested reign— 





The eternal mountain’s moss-grown source which pours 
The white stream glistening through the sunny plain, 
The thick, dark trees, and meek dependent flowers— 
Through these he traced that firm, unbroken chain 
Which links all beauteous things beneath the sky— 
Nature’s so fond and sweet morality. | 


And so the love that dies not, was his theme, 

His quest; a thirst one only draught might slake ; 
Star of his hope, and spirit of his dream ; 

The burden of those wild songs that would make 
The sun-worn pilgrim pause, and never deem 

The labour lost—but his home-path forsake, 
Retreading the old woods to list the wild 
And mournful music of this forest-child. 


‘* Twilight is up with finger cold and grey, 
Veiling that fervent life the sunshine gave— 

For now the flushed cheek of the weary day 
Rests on the snowy bosom of the wave. 

The stars, with dewy eyelids, trace his way, ‘ 
As if they envied him so sweet a grave. 

Good night, fair life! Thy cradle-hymn is sung 

By lips unseen. Ey'n silence hath a tongue. 

















Love's Pilgrim. 


All sleeps, save Echo—daughter of the voice, 
In whose lone palace of the hollow oak, 
Or the wave-sculptured cliff—the winds rejoice 
In low, melodious chantings. I invoke 
Thy presence, minstrel—for the day’s rude voice 
Is hushed—and silent is the woodman’s stroke. 
Leave thy lone talking with the dying leaf— 
Come—I would share the music of thy grief! 


Come round me—come—ye noiseless, joyous things ! 
Peopling the wilderness by stream and bough— 
Watching the silent birthplace of sweet springs ; 
Couching in tiny bowers, and listening how 
The nightbird sings in dreaming; blossomings 
Of promised glory, gather round me now. 
That I may touch those fragile forms and fair— 
And note if haply what I seek be there. 


No cheek is flushed with passion’s strength—no eye 
Is filled, but with sweet tears; no hearts confess 

One jealous pang; none mark with envious sigh 
A sister’s sweeter scent, or richer dress. 

The stream their glass—their palace-roof the sky— 
Pure, even in their exceeding loveliness. 

Mute moralists, by Nature's hand designed 

In death to warn—in life to shame mankind. 


O, blessed is the life that sister- band 
Far from the world enjoys ; from tranquil sleep 
By the rich plumes of wooing pinions fanned— 
In sunset hues their golden leaves to steep. 
Till that rich light is gone, entranced they stand— 
Then meet, like orphans, to embrace and weep. 
See—their hearts link—their bright arms close above— 
Their soft tears mingle—Surely this is love ! 


And didst thou think it?—Dreamer! through the vale 
Thunders the winter’s chariot. Each young gem 
Drops at the summons of the fitful gale— 
The frost, a nightly spectre, visits them : 
Folding them in his arms, kissing them pale— 
Drinking the life-juice from the wounded stem — 
Leaving the blight within the rose to dwell— 
Freezing the tear-drop in the scented bell. 
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Love’s Pilgrim. 


Where art thou, Love? Within the world I sought thee— 
And on the shores of that tumultuous sea 

I stand, the wave-rejected. I had thought thee 
Too pure the tenant of such shrines to be: 

Where each whose lustful pleasure would have sought thee, 
Hath to some golden Baal bowed the knee. 

Unfit to worship thus—unskilled to feign— 

Art thou too holy, or the world too vain? 


Thou art a spirit, for our spirit bears 
The impress of thy being. Oh, unlock 
The hidden stores of old. The heart that dares, 
Deserves, thy presence—will await the shock— 
Yes; by the bosom worn with daily cares, 
By the parched lip the flying waters mock— 
By the gaze wearied with vain searching—by 
The wilful yearning that would taste, and die— 


I call thee from the earth—the teeming earth— 
She hides the glory of a thousand years 
In her rich bosom. From the wild-wood birth 
Of million-tinted gems, like fairy tears— 
From waving spring-buds that, instinct with mirth, 
Laugh each to each!—No. Blight, that chills and sears, 
Ison them. Death is on them. Spirit, thou 
Bear’st not such fatal seal upon thy brow. 


I call thee from the sea, whose restless sleep 
Night’s gentle soothings vainly strive to bind— 
Whose waves, the white-haired monsters of the deep, 
Yoked to the chariot of the winged wind, 
With wild, impatient roar, and eager leap, 
Are like the passions of enslaved mankind. 
Amidst that warring world of mist and foam, 
How shouldst thou find thy pure and tranquil home? 


First-born of Heaven—no more our hope shall feed 
On pale illusions that no healing bring, 

But track thee homeward. Sorely have we need 
Of comfort such as thine. When thou didst spring 

From earth, unfettered by earth’s sinful seed, 
Without one stain on thine immortal wing, 

Which shut for ever in that heavenly land,— 

Thou didst but mingle with a kindred band. 
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No bosom mourning o’er a broken trust 

Is theirs; no foot that toils false shrines to win; 
No servile knee that bends to gods of dust— 

No quivering lip that tells of war within— 
No word of scorn—no kiss of earthly lust, 

Can stain those pure lips with its soil of sin— 
Taught from love’s phantom to itself to turn— 
What ill is left to prove—what task to learn?” 





CONTINENTAL LITERATI. 
No. II.—H. DE BALZAC. 


‘* En tierra de los ciegos el Tuerto es Rey.”’ 
Spanish Proverb. 


“In the land of the Blind,” says the proverb, “‘ the One-eyed is King.” 
So in the land of the superficial the half-earnest is respected, in the 
land of the indifferent the half-believer is Priest, in the land of the 
diseased the demi-Quack is Physician, and in the salons of Paris, 
Honoré de Balzac is the Literary Hero! 

Ridiculed, laughed at, caricatured, defamed, reviled in ‘‘ good set 
terms,” wronged as he is—yet Honoré de Balzac may repose on the 
large amount of money, admiration, flattery, lionism, toadyism, imi- 
tation, and plagiarism with which he is honoured in the salons and 
obscure literary coteries of Paris. ‘‘ Jl fuit des jaloux et des jalouses ; 
on l’'admire, il fait envie:—d quatre lieues de la il fait pitié.”’* 

No one gets popularity that does not also get abuse. No author 
gets money, but he also gets envy. No one is petted by the ladies, 
but is also defamed by the men; so Honore de Balzac may button up 
his pocket with a reasonable feeling of triumph—he only shares the 
universal consequence of success, 

And truly is De Balzac’s success a phenomenon it were worth our 
while examining, had we time, which (fortunately for the reader’s 
patience) we have not; but a glance at some of its causes is indis- 
pensable to any appreciation of his works. 

As Voltaire was said to be ‘of all Frenchmen the most French,” 
so we should say of all Frenchmen De Balzac is the most Parisian ! 
He is a perfect type of the most numerous class of Parisians—not the 
most admirable, nor the most influential class, but one which con- 
stitutes the greatest portion of ‘‘ society,” and which most correctly 
corresponds to the European idea of a Frenchman. 

De Balzac has all the cleverness and coarseness,—all the affec- 
tation and moral blasphemy—all the finesse of observation and pre- 
tension to approfondir every thing—all the frivolity and love of finery 
—all the wit and epigram—and ‘all the cockneyism joined to igno- 
rance and contempt of other nations, which characterize the Parisian 
above the rest of mankind. 





* La Bruyére. 
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Here is one very efficient cause of success. He feels, as it were, 
the very pulse of ‘‘ society,” and each one recognizing in his delinea- 
tions all the good as peculiar to himself, and all the ridiculous, or bad, 
as peculiar to his friend, seation, patron, or master—applauds the 
wonderful painter of society ! 

A second, and no less powerful cause, is the sympathy he excites in 
the women. Not to dwell on the very obvious point of his men being 
with scarcely an exception, scamps, and his women, some of them, 
exquisite pictures of womanly tenderness, devotion and heroic en- 
durance—only consider the charm of a man of acute observation 
evidently taking a most feminine interest in all the subtler minutie 
of dress and furniture! One who will not merely discuss with 
you, con gusto, the shape and colour of a bonnet, but give you the 
most profound information as to the artistic arrangement of your 
ottomans, tables, clocks, Rococo, &c., and then startle you with a 
keen outline of the minutest points of coquetry, which had hitherto 
lain unconscious in your mind—think, Mesdames, of that! 

A third cause (and it will sound strange after the foregoing) is his 
seriousness. Yes, his serious intention—the serious phases of our moral 
condition—the serious glimpses of poor struggling, bleeding humanity, 
which are thickly strewn over his works, have won for him a place in 
the world of Fiction only excelled by that of George Sand. El Tuerto 
es Rey—the One-eyed is King, here as ever! The great gift of vision, 
were it only half vision, is so kinglike an attribute, that it is nowhere 
unrecognized. 

In speaking of Paul de Kock, we pointed to the fact of France 
being a very serious nation at this present time, and that only a se- 
rious Literature can have any influence on it. Even the joyous song- 
writer, whose province one would think lay quite beyond the reach of 
such seriousness, even he feels that his lyrical and overflowing emo- 
tions are saddened by the spirit of the time, and Béranger has to 
justify his melancholy, in these significant words: ‘‘ La chanson vit 
de I’ inspiration du moment. Notre epoque est sérieuse, méme un peu 
triste : j’ai du prendre le ton qu’elle m’a donné !” 

Again and again must this important fact be repeated, before French 
Literature, even in its obscurest phases, can be understood. Denounce 
its morality, its taste, its exaggerations or its bathos—but never forget 
its serious substratum of purpose. 

To the neglect of this primal demand, Paul de Kock must attribute 
his position in France; to the compliance with it, De Balzac must 
greatly attribute his success. It is a wild state of things. Anarchy 
is visible every where in the moral world; new problems are daily 
started, new theories daily demonstrated—the world is groaning with 
sores, and thousands of Doctors are ready with their several panaceas 
and plasters. The wounds do not heal, and the demand increases ; 
plasters are not deficient, but there is a grand deficiency in their 
Pharmacopeeia, viz. “ Doctors differ.” Who shall decide then? Not 
we! 

Or, to drop all metaphor, we may say that the great fact of French 
spiritual existence at this present time (as, indeed, more or less of all 
Europe), is the want of any settled “ social creed.” France has had 
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its two Revolutions—its Palingenesia, or New-birth, is yet to come. 
It has “‘ swallowed up ancient formulas, become lies,’’ but it has not 
yet come to any agreement as to the Ideas and Truths it is to adopt 
in place of those ‘* formulas and lies.’’ In this state of things, which 
every one feels to be rotten, we must expect a thousand tentatives be- 
fore the real secret is discovered, a thousand social theories before one 
general truth comes to light. This is French Literature. That much, 
very much, of what is proposed as the only possible means of amelio- 
rating their condition is false,—nay, sometimes grotesquely absurd, 
will not astonish us; but the essential condition of every theory that 
would attract attention must be honest conviction. If, as in the old 
Fable, the Tanner steps forward, and, declaring all other means of de- 
fending the town to be null and void, proposes to defend it with— 
leather :—he must do this with the serious conviction of a Tanner, 
and his leather will at any rate be looked to; but if he come there to 
mock and offer his leather in scorn, the chances are that he will not 
escape lapidation. So when Paul de Kock shows them the grotesque 
and hideous aspects of their society, and says, ‘‘ such is your con- 
dition—such are the results of your mariages de convénance—such the 
tendency of your educations —” and then turns off with a Jaugh, or 
a remark that ‘ the present generation is no better than its predecessor, 
and will not be surpassed by its successor,”"—are we to wonder that 
France resents this? Or, on the other hand, when Sand, Merimée, 
Soulie, Michel Masson, Souvestre, or Balzac, in depicting the various 
aspects ofthis moral pathology, either point to some remedy, or, at the 
least, point to the origin of the disease, are we to wonder that they 
are applauded ? 

The Reader will bear in mind that the qnestion here is in nowise 
whether the remedies pointed at be true, but whether there be any 
serious conviction on the part of the Physician. 

With Balzac, we must say, this grand condition is but half fulfilled ; 
that he is not wholly in earnest—that he has no settled creed himself, 
that he has no entire faith in humanity—and that hence the contempt 
with which he is treated by the more earnest and deep thinking of his 
countrymen, who, while sensible of his immense talents, only therefore 
deplore the more keenly the desecration of them to unworthy ends. 
And what prostitution is more deplorable than that of great faculties 
to petty ends, be they popularity, or money, fashion or frivolity ? 

But, the Reader may ask, how does this half-earnestness of Balzac 
agree with your arguments about the French Literature, and his rank 
in it? Thus: The great mass of the French people may be earnest, 
but they are superficial—they are therefore easily dazz'ed and de- 
luded ; they mistake the affectation of profundity for the possession of 
it—the deep and obscure are to them one: they may be diseased and 
groaning—but they are ignorant, and would rather trust to demi- 
Quacks than to no medicine at all.—Furthermore, they are in need 
of strong ‘‘ sensations” from Literature, to exceed those of their daily 
and eventful life—and these sensations, De Balzac’s pictures, from the 
elaboration of their intensity, are eminently fitted to excite. 

Having thus prepared the way for the Reader’s appreciation of our 
present étude, we may proceed to a more special account of him an 
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Here is one very efficient cause of success. He feels, as it were, 
the very pulse of ‘‘ society,” and each one recognizing in his delinea- 
tions all the good as peculiar to himself, and all the ridiculous, or bad, 
as peculiar to his friend, relation, patron, or master—applauds the 
wonderful painter of society ! 

A second, and no less powerful cause, is the sympathy he excites in 
the women. Not to dwell on the very obvious point of his men being, 
with scarcely an exception, scamps, and his women, some of them, 
exquisite pictures of womanly tenderness, devotion and heroic en- 
durance—only consider the charm of a man of acute observation 
evidently taking a most feminine interest in all the subtler minutie 
of dress and furniture! One who will not merely discuss with 
you, con gusto, the shape and colour of a bonnet, but give you the 
most profound information as to the artistic arrangement of your 
ottomans, tables, clocks, Rococo, &c., and then startle you with a 
keen outline of the minutest points of coquetry, which had hitherto 
lain unconscious in your mind—think, Mesdames, of that! 

A third cause (and it will sound strange after the foregoing) is his 
seriousness. Yes, his serious intention—the serious phases of our moral 
condition—the serious glimpses of poor struggling, bleeding humanity, 
which are thickly strewn over his works, have won for him a place in 
the world of Fiction only excelled by that of George Sand. El Tuerto 
es Rey—the One-eyed is King, here as ever! The great gift of vision, 
were it only half vision, is so kinglike an attribute, that it is nowhere 
unrecognized. 

In speaking of Paul de Kock, we pointed to the fact of France 
being a very serious nation at this present time, and that only a se- 
rious Literature can have any influence on it. Even the joyous song- 
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such seriousness, even he feels that his lyrical and overflowing emo- 
tions are saddened by the spirit of the time, and Béranger has to 
justify his melancholy, in these significant words: ‘‘ La chanson vit 
de l’inspiration du moment. Notre époque est sérieuse, méme un peu 
triste : j’ai du prendre le ton qu’elle m’a donné !” 

Again and again must this important fact be repeated, before French 
Literature, even in its obscurest phases, can be understood. Denounce 
its morality, its taste, its exaggerations or its bathos—but never forget 
its serious substratum of purpose. 

To the neglect of this primal demand, Paul de Kock must attribute 
his position in France; to the compliance with it, De Balzac must 
greatly attribute his success. It is a wild state of things. Anarchy 
is visible every where in the moral world; new problems are daily 
started, new theories daily demonstrated—the world is groaning with 
sores, and thousands of Doctors are ready with their several panaceas 
and plasters. The wounds do not heal, and the demand increases ; 
plasters are not deficient, but there is a grand deficiency in their 
Pharmacopezia, viz. “ Doctors differ.” Who shall decide then? Not 
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its two Revolutions—its Palingenesia, or New-birth, is yet to come. 
It has “‘ swallowed up ancient formulas, become lies,”” but it has not 
yet come to any agreement as to the Ideas and Truths it is to adopt 
in place of those ‘* formulas and lies.” In this state of things, which 
every one feels to be rotten, we must expect a thousand tentatives be- 
fore the real secret is discovered, a thousand social theories before one 
general truth comes to light. This is French Literature. That much, 
very much, of what is proposed as the only possible means of amelio- 
rating their condition is false »—hay, sometimes grotesquely absurd, 
will not astonish us; but the essential condition of every theory that 
would attract attention must be honest conviction. If, as in the old 
Fable, the Tanner steps forward, and, declaring all other means of de- 
fending the town to be null and void, proposes to defend it with— 
leather ;—he must do this with the serious conviction of a Tanner, 
and his leather will at any rate be looked to; but if he come there to 
mock and offer his leather in scorn, the chances are that he will not 
escape lapidation. So when Paul de Kock shows them the grotesque 
and hideous aspects of their society, and says, ‘‘ such is your con- 
dition—such are the results of your mariages de convénance—such the 
tendency of your educations —”’ and then turns off with a laugh, or 
a remark that “ the present generation is no better than its predecessor, 
and will not be surpassed by its successor,”—are we to wonder that 
France resents this? Or, on the other hand, when Sand, Merimée, 
Soulie, Michel Masson, Souvestre, or Balzac, in depicting the various 
aspects of this moral pathology, either point to some remedy, or, at the 
least, point to the origin of the disease, are we to wonder that they 
are applanded ? 

The Reader will bear in mind that the question here is in nowise 
whether the remedies pointed at be true, but whether there be any 
serious conviction on the part of the Physician. 

With Balzac, we must say, this grand condition is but half fulfilled ; 
that he is not wholly in earnest—that he has no settled creed himself, 
that he has no entire faith in humanity—and that hence the contempt 
with which he is treated by the more earnest and deep thinking of his 
countrymen, who, while sensible of his immense talents, only therefore 
deplore the more keenly the desecration of them to unworthy ends, 
And what prostitution is more deplorable than that of great faculties 
to petty ends, be they popularity, or money, fashion or frivolity ? 

But, the Reader may ask, how does this half-earnestness of Balzac 
agree with your arguments about the French Literature, and his rank 
in it? Thus: The great mass of the French people may be earnest, 
but they are superficial—they are therefore easily dazzled and de- 
luded ; they mistake the affectation of profundity for the possession of 
it—the deep and obscure are to them one: they may be diseased and 
groaning—but they are ignorant, and would rather trust to demi- 
Quacks than to no medicine at all.—Furthermore, they are in need 
of strong ‘‘ sensations” from Literature, to exceed those of their daily 
and eventful life—and these sensations, De Balzac’s pictures, from the 
elaboration of their intensity, are eminently fitted to excite. 

Having thus prepared the way for the Reader's appreciation of our 
present étude, we may proceed to a more special account of him an 
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his writings. We assume that some of his works are at least known 
to the Reader. 

Honoré de Balzac, descendant of an ancient and noble family, was 
born at Tours, in the year 1799, amidst the most anarchial state of 
things that Europe had ever known. After his College studies, he 
came to Paris, in 1820, with the hope of earning a livelihood by his 
pen. Radiant with the illusions of youth—buoyant with the confidence 
of inexperience, he entered that vast ‘‘ ocean-stream” of Parisian life, 
there to have his illusions shattered by grim realities, there to have 
his confidence sicken to despair. It was a hard—a bitter struggle. 
For nine years he continued writing, under various signatures, princi- 
pally that of Horace St. Aubin,—and although contriving to gain a 
subsistence, yet never making any “ sensation” in the world, but con- 
tinuing to be one of the mere “‘ mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease.” He became either partner in or proprietor of a small printing 
office, about 1830, but failing in this, he returned to Literature, and 
shortly afterwards ‘‘ woke and found himself famous,” as Byron said 
of himself. 

The causes of his neglect before, and success after, the ‘* Glorious 
Three Days,” are not easily penetrated. Much, no doubt, is attri- 
butable to th: fact we before insisted on, viz. the ready acceptance of 
any solution of Life’s enigma, or of any description of Life’s pathology, 
which the wild, restless, vague and anarchial “‘ spirit of the age” was 
perpetually craving. Much also to other causes, which this present 
writer cannot see into. 

Whatever may have been the influential causes, certain it is that no 
writer has attained so extensive a popularity since 1830, and that no 
better type of French Literature, in its least admirable phases, can be 
selected than Honoré de Balzac. We do not thereby intimate that he 
is an inferior writer; on the contrary, though open to much objection, 
and some reprobation, we yield to none in recognition of his great and 
peculiar talents ; and there are some of his works which we regard as 
masterpieces in their way; but we mean that he represents the exag- 
gerated, fantastic, absurd, and immoral tendencies which run through 
a certain portion of their Literature, and that he is of all Frenchmen 
the most Parisian. 

His affectations bring down much enmity upon him—his cox- 
combry much contempt. He carries a walking cane that cost forty 

ounds, and is said to have spent all the large sums he has received 
in furniture! and his love of finery and the fantastic has been 
his ruin. Nay, it is asserted, that he went to the enormous expense of 
having new moulds made exclusively for his furniture—chairs and 
ottomans of peculiar construction, and that he had those moulds 
instantly broken, that no one else should possess them. We by no 
means stand by the truth of this assertion. We believe it to be most 
_< only one of the thousand and one scandals circulated about 

im—but we must also observe, that, if untrue in itself, it indicates, 
even in its exaggeration, some evidence of his singular affectation. 
Madame Delphine Gay could not have written her ‘* Canne de M. de 
Balzac,” had Balzac been a man free from all such puerile affectation. 
The want of truth would have turned the edge of satire. 
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In looking into his writings also, we discover abundant traces of this 
unmanly love of finery and frippery. His descriptions of dress, both 
male and female, are tediously minute, The care and elaboration dis- 
played in his pictures of “ interiors,” with all the mysteries and coquet- 
ries of the arrangement of furniture—these, by the very importance 
attached to them, betray his inclinations, 

To quit all such considerations, however, and to examine only his 
qualities as a writer, let us first begin with his style. The importance 
of style in France is a matter deserving our attentive consideration, 
because in England it is fast becoming a rarity to see any attempt at 
creating a style, or any appreciation of it by the public, when attempted. 
The importance attached to it by the French is often sneered at as 
pedantry—it is so; but it is a wholesome pedantry—a leaning to ex- 
cess on the right side. If they are sensitively alive to ‘‘ tours de 
style’’ to mere artifices, and severely condemn any common, vulgar, 
or unidiomatic expression, in spite of its energy,—we cannot help 
regarding it asa leaning to the right side. It shows a proper reverence 
for the craft of writing. It shows that authorship is not mere gadbdle, 
and fluent, careless talk. Only look at the present state of English 
Literature, and observe the deleterious effect of this want of proper 
pedantry! So many hundreds of uneducated men are now swarming 
in upon the press, importing their vulgarisms, Gallicisms, Germanisms, 
or mere slang, which by perpetual iteration at last come to infect the 
writings even of the scholarly and careful—so much ungrammatical, 
unidiomatical language is now to be read, even in quarters whence one 
would least suspect it, that we almost despair of ever again seeing one 
writer draw from the ‘‘ pure well of English undefiled.” 

We lately read an article in one of the Quarterlies full of thought 
and talent, but written in so slovenly and slipslop a style, and with 
such glaring instances of bad grammar, that we set it down to one of 
the thinking, energetic, but uneducated writers of the day. It turned 
out to be from the pen of a young man who distinguished himself at 
Cambridge ! 

In Mr. Macready’s announcement of his intentions respecting the 
management of Drury Lane, occurred a curious instance of violation 
of the language, which struck us the more forcibly, as he has the 
reputation of being a scholar—and here was the employment of a 
Greek word in a sense utterly opposed to its Greek meaning. The 

hrase ran thus:—‘‘ In future all empirical announcements in the 
Bills will be avoided.” Now, by ‘ empirical,’’ he obviously meant 
** quackish ’—he could have noother meaning. Yet the error is ludi- 
crous. A Quack is called an Empiric, because éurewpexde was the 
name for one who practised medicine purely from experience—in other 
words, one who, ignorant of all theory and all fundamental knowledge, 
yet, from isolated experiences, built up a practice of medicine. Such 
is an Empiric in Medicine—or a Quack. In philosophy, the term is 
used as designating one who relies solely on his experience, without 
regard to any faith, or @ priori reasoning, Empirical then is ex- 
perienced, and the real meaning of the phrase is “all experienced 
announcements in the Bills will be avoided,” or all ‘*‘ announcements 
Founded on experience distinct from theory, will be avoided.” But 
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Empiric means a Quack, and a Quack means a Deceiver, and his an- 
nouncements being deceptive are quackish, ergo, thinks Mr. Macready, 
empirical. A gross error, and the more ludicrous as it is a pedantic 
one; he went out of his way to employ the epithet—and he em- 
ployed a wrong one! 

To return from this necessary digression, the extreme importance of 
style in France is a very proper pedantry, and if it enables certain 
books to please, which do not at the same time contain anything new 
or profound, yet it is no impediment to ideas, but, on the contrary, 
most great and clear thinkers have written good styles. Compare 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Taylor, Milton, Gothe, Voltaire, &c. 

Balzac’s style is detestable. It is crabbed, prolix, pedantic, tortu- 
rous and unmelodious. He gathers together the technical terms of all 
sciences, and uses them in the most arbitrary, often ignorant, manner. 
As a spegimen of his naive ignorance—of his excessive unconscious- 
ness of his being wrong in the employment of a technical word, we 
may cite his making one of his heroines sing a Symphony of Beet- 
hoven! It is imperative on a foreigner making charges against a 
native in the employment of his language, that he substantiate them. 
We will do so. We will quote three passages from one work—his 
favourite work, Le Lis dans la Vallée, and beg the reader’s attention 
to them. 

I. Describing his first meeting with his lady love, ‘ aussitét je sentis 
une céleste odeur de myrrhes, et d’aloés, un parfum de femme qui 
brilla dans mon ceur,” &c. <A perfume that sparkles in the heart is 
a scent of very peculiar properties ! 

II. He describes the effect of a flower thus :—‘* Ses inépuisables ex- 
halations remueront au fond de votre coeur les roses en bouton que la 
pudeur y écrase.” This is no doubt immensely imaginative—the rose- 
buds of the heart trampled on by modesty! In how many circulating 
library copies has this passage been marked by the sentimental, we 
cannot venture to guess. 

III. This specimen is glorious. It may be taken equally as a type 
of his ambitious and ornate style of expression, or as a type of his 
sickly sentimentality wherever he attempts to be poetical :—‘* Deux 
grosses larmes éclairees par un rayon de lune sortirent de ses yeux, 
roulérent sur ses joues, en atteignirent le bas, mais je tendis la main 
assez 4 temps pour les recevoir et les bus avec une avidité pieuse 
qu’excitérent ces paroles déja signées par dix ans de /armes secrétes, 
de sensibilité depensée, de soins constans!’’ This passage is perfect. 
Had we been writing a burlesque on the sentimental, we should have 
plagiarised it verbatim. Every word isa gem. That beautiful touch 
of tender sentiment and delicate reverence, of his hastily catching her 
falling tears in his hand, and drinking them up with “ pious avidity,” 
is not, however, original. Henry Heine, in his Buch der Lieder, has 
the very same— 

‘Ich hab’ von deiner weissen Hand, 
Die Thranen fortgetrunken ; ” 


and a very pleasant beverage he found it, doubtless ! 
But does not the reader see that detestable as this style unquestion- 
ably is, it must even therefore delight a large portion of the class he 
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addresses—the frivolous and superficial? Are not these three specimens, 
such as would strike many a mere novel reader as exquisite? As- 
suredly : and let the purists or the Literati rail as much as they please, 
the ‘‘ dear delightful Balzac” will not lose his popularity. Happy 
Balzac ! O, unhappy Paris! 

Balzac’s disgusting affectation may be said to be half the secret of 
his popularity, and of his want of real fame, of real admiration from 
those whose word is most valuable. The superficial, frivolous race of 
Parisian novel readers, hampered as they are with an almost uncon- 
scious seriousness—like butterflies retaining their grub-coats—are na- 
turally attracted to Balzac, who, while ‘‘ stimulating’”’ and amusing 
them, yet flatters them with all the apparatus and appearance of phi- 
losophy. No simple tale of Paris life, but is elevated by being styled, 
‘* étude philosophique,’—no mere description of crime and folly exag- 
gerated, and distorted, but must be a ‘‘ scéne de la vie privée.” It 
were a ludicrous spectacle, were it not a sad one ! 

Balzac is a mixture of frivolity and misanthropy. He draws the 
most revolting pictures of human passion, ‘“ proceeding from his heat- 
oppressed brain,” and holds them up as mirrors of the age! He dves 
not weep over humanity—he knows not whether to laugh or abhor. 
He portrays a series of women in one work alone, (Pére Goriot,) all 
of whom are heartless, treacherous, vicious, and odious—and yet, 
though the book be full of remark, he lets no one escape him on the 
moral nature of these creations, To take him at his word—they are 
the representatives of Parisian life in its various grades, And in this 
same work, two young men, (by no means held up to our execration,) 
intrigue with married women for the sole purpose of securing their 
power over their husband’s property and influence! His detestable 
book, ‘‘ Physiologie du Mariage,” is written on the assumption that 
every woman of the better class is unfaithful to her husband, and pro- 
ceeds systematically to canvas the various “‘ means of defence’’ in the 
husband's power ; and although great part of this is written in irony, 
yet the under-current of feeling in the work is unmistakeable. 

And yet, in spite of these drawbacks, Balzac is a man of unques- 
tioned talent, and has written some beautiful books. His Eugénie 
Grandet, La Recherche de l’Absolu, and Le Médecin du Campagne, 
are psychological studies of profound import—and exquisite stories 
untarnished by any of his common extravagances orimmorality. The 
Recherche de l’Absolu places him almost near George Sand ; and it is 
a matter of some curiosity how the writer of it could ever have written 
Pére Goriot, L’ Histoire des Treize, Peau de Chagrin, &c. 

What a great and noble creature is Claes! and how terrible the 
infatuation which seizes him—which absorbs all being, all faculty, all 
energy, all affection ! and how truly tragic is the frightful wreck of life 
on the dread rock of the Absolute! Not less charming in her way, is 
Pepita his wife, with her Spanish vehemence and womanly devotion. 
And the attentive reader will remark with delight, how artistically the 
story is constructed, how everything is prepared, and how those mi- 
nute descriptions only serve to bring out more vividly the central 
figure, so boldly sketched. 

Not so high in rank, nor so profound in thought, but equally ar- 
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tistic and elaborate, is Eugénie Grandet. Nothing can be more meagre 
than the incidents, more simple than the story. The characters are 
few—but they are so minutely described ; and the interest is so art- 
fully excited for them, that we live with them, and sympathize, as 
intensely with their very tritles as they do themselves. We feel that 
so slight a thing as a change of weather would be an incident so per- 
fectly real, so much at home are we. The characters, though few, are 
well contrasted. The old Miser, his servant Nanon, and Eugenie, are 
admirable specimens of delineation. The dull routine of provincial 
life is brought vividly before us, and the excitement caused there by 
the arrival of the young dandy from Paris is capitally described. But 
while we recognize the truth and meaning of Eugenie’s naive wonder 
and admiration at her Parisian cousin, who in a studied négligé (which 
he arranged at the last inn previous to his arrival,) is perfectly uncon- 
scious of how much deeper—how much more romantic is the feeling 
he is exciting by his vain ¢¢alage of conventional refinement—while 
we admire this, we remark with sadness, how the want of any real 
earnestness and faith in humanity, spoils the previous effect, by de- 
scending to the mere claptrap dénouement of making Charles an un- 
grateful scoundrel, and Eugénie become Madame Bonfons. This may 
excite a tear the more—it may make the sensitive heart contract and 
narrow with its sympathetic suffering—but how does it leave the 
mind? He may, with the bitter irony which so often darkens his 
pages, conclude his book and his problem in these words: ‘* Parmi 
les femmes Eugenie Grandet sera peut étre un type, celui des dévoue- 
ments jetés a travers les orages du monde, et qui s’y engloutissent 
comme une noble statue enlevee a la Gréce, et qui pendant le trans- 
port, tombe a la mer ow elle demeurera toujours ignoree :”—but is this 
the only result? Is nobleness, then, but the ‘ violet hidden by a mossy 
stone,” living sequestered there, dying and leaving no sign? Is it the 
Artist’s office to point to that fact in irony, and not to point out the 
divine and infinite nature of dérvowement, and its important influence 
on life? If it be a truth of life, is it also a truth of Art, that this 
heroic, patient, suffering woman should live for no earthly purpose, 
should suffer, and devote herself, only to end in marriage with a hard, 
vulgar-minded Bontons? No: it is the irony or ignorance of the 
Artist which alone could prompt such a dénouement. 

In this, as elsewhere, we read the shallow philosophy which Balzac 
professes. He takes an isolated fact, and proclaims it to be an eternal 
type. Or when he selects a real type of human nature, he falsifies it 
by his statement. Thus in one of his Scénes de la Vie Parisienne,* he 
selects the problein of ill-assorted marriage ; or of the incompatibility 
of a man of Intellect, and a woman of mere Affection. He wishes 
to prove how vain it is for a woman without accomplishments, or 
without faculties, to understand her husband, and to expect to be 
happy with him. This is a subject requiring extreme delicacy and 
truth in the handling. The error it would expose is but too common. 
But on the other hand, the facts against it are too numerous ;—so 
many thousand examples of clever men and ordinary women living 








* Gloire et Malheur. 
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happily together, are ready to be brought against the mere statement 
of such a problem, that it is obvious none but a very keen and subtle 
eye can discern the real nature of the incompatibility. Nothing can 
be more false than the broad statement of the problem. Nothing is 
more certain than that there do exist certain radical incompatibilities 
in certain natures, which can never come in contact but, like flint and 
steel, they must strike fire. 

How does Balzac illustrate this? How does he show the man of 
intellect on the one side, and the woman of mere affection on the other, 
the dread rocks which they must shun? He takes a young artist full 
of ambition and of passion; he makes him fall in love with an ignorant, 
amiable, beautiful girl, at sight—he has not spoken with her, he knows 
none of her friends, he cannot sound the merest shallows of her nature, 
yet at sight he loves her; marries her—and when he discovers his 
error, Balzac talks about incompatibility ! 

The truth is, Balzac has not a spark of Poetry in him. When we 
have said this, we have potentially given his description. No poetry, 
no love of the beautiful, no divine instinct truer than logic—nothing 
but his own intellect and its conclusions to guide him—and that intel- 
lect not of the soundest ! 

It is thus that his only power of description is by details. With 
wonderful acuteness and finesse of observation, yet he is obliged to 
work by merest details. If he places you in a street, he gives you no 
vivid description of it in a few graphic strokes, but with painful minute- 
ness brings every thing, even to the steps and gable ends, before your 
eye. The same with a house—he must tell you of every room in it, 
and of every piece of furniture in that room. The result is, that the 
multiplicity of details distract instead of enlightening. 

This is a want of imagination. It isa fault common to many novel- 
ists—peculiarly of the prosaic school—and Mr, Ainsworth, the most 
prosaic of prosaists, the most wordy of describers, is a striking example 
of it. People exclaim, ‘‘ How true! how accurate!” They should 
say, ‘‘ How prosaic! how like an inventory!” It is the easiest of all 
modes of writing, and the most worthless. 

It may serve to show how necessary all this mode of detail is con- 
sidered by De Balzac to the perfection of his descriptions, if we record 
a curious fact respecting his mode of composition, which he himself 
has given us in the preface to Le Lis dans la Vallée. 

He first sends his manuscript to the printers. Instead of “ setting 
it up,” and sending him the proof to correct, they ‘‘ compose” it in 
another type, and upon ¢this printed copy he sets to work re-writing 
it, and sometimes making treble the amount of the original com- 
position. This very expensive luxury indicates a prosaic incompe- 
tence. 

His minuteness of detail, and corresponding minuteness of observa- 
tion, is never more distressing to us than when employed’ on the 
frippery of the salons and their society. It is indeed noteworthy how 
De Balzac gloats over all the délices, al the voluptuous refinement, the 


dazzling fascination, the inebriating elegance—of what ?—Why of 
French millinery, frippery, and furniture, or the conventional elegance 
of manners! If there is one thing more intensely prosaic than another, 
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it is the so-called poetry of the drawing-room ; and Balzac pushes it to 
its extreme. 

But this minuteness of observation is often full of effect. It leads 
him sometimes up to wit, always to characteristic touches. His de- 
scription of the coquetry in La femme comme il faut—*‘ If she have a 
pretty foot, she will throw herself on the ottoman, and her foot will 
peep out with the coquetry ofa catin the sun,” is an instance of both. 
And in his account of the épicier, whom he ‘calls ‘ The abstract and 
quintessence of ever-smiling politeness. He is civilization behind a 
counter, society in whited-brown paper.” 

We must also notice the extreme care and elaboration he bestows 
on the conduct of his plots. This is a great merit. He prepares the 
way for every incident, and links the succeeding one to it so perfectly, 
that the whole story is so solid and compact, as to defy analysis. 

And his peculiar minuteness and elaboration of trifles, sometimes 

only serves the more to intensify his effect, as is seen in that unpleasant 
but remarkably clever story of “Za Vieille Fille.” The character of the 
Chevalier, his dress, habits, manners, and way of getting his living, 
may be cited as a masterpiece of finesse and observation. Every 
stroke of the pencil brings out some new feature. Mdle. Cormon is 
also well drawn—but how disgusting is the picture of her sensual 
desires ! and who but a Balzac would ever have selected an unmarried 
woman of forty as the vehicle fur exhibiting the working of dormant, 
unsatisfied desires; or have made a young and dreamy aspirant for 
fame fall in love with such a woman, whose age doubles his own, and 
whose person is described as revolting ? 

Nothing can more accurately define the nature of Balzac’s genius 
than his method of portraying character. His best specimens in this 
line—Cilaes, Eugenie Grandet, Grandet, Pére Goriot, The Chevalier, 
&c. will be found, on deeper inspection, to be a description of the out- 
ward cuse, rather than the inward spirit. He does not penetrate 
beneath the mask, and, familiarizing himself with the moral and intel- 
lectual nature, reproduce it in a few distinct touches—but describes 
character by a minute enumeration of its effects, as seen in the dress, 
language, habits, &c. He gives a vivid picture of the outward man. 
The inward man is untouched. 

This is the common method—it is also the easy method. Fielding 
does not so describe Blifil, or Parson Adams. George Sand does not 
so describe Andre, Simon, Raymon, Horace, Benedict, &c. But it is 
the method employed by most novelists, Scott included. 

And now farewell, O, Honore de Balzac! Petted by the ladies, 
idolized and imitated by the coxcombs, admired and deplored by the 
earnest—thou mayst reap money, flattery, and popularity—but Fame, 
we fear, is inexorably denied thee !* 





* Since the above was written, his last work, Mémoires'de Deux Jeunes Marices, 
has appeared ; it is evidence enough of the essentially prosaic nature of his mind, 
that out of this, the most poetical and interesting of all subjects, he should have 
produced but a feeble, false, and wearisome story. 
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THE TASK-WORK OF AUTHORSHIP 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 
& 


Few writers have yet noticed the hard and hopeless labour of those-— 
belonging to the class of whom it has well been said that “ they do 
not live to write, but write to live,”—who spend years of their life in 
affording instruction and entertainment to the public, and yet never 
have the satisfaction of receiving the acknowledgment of praise from 
those for whom they wiite. Think of newspaper editors, for instance. 
Their toil is constant ;—who ever thinks of the men, while they read 
their writings, or cares to know who has put together all that, day 
afler day, affords such materials of thought and discussion? The 
newspaper reader takes his opinion from his Journal—never thinks he 
on the care, the labour, the research it has cost many minds to pro- 
duce that ample sheet. Sometimes, it does become known that such 
or such a person is the editor of such or such a paper. Thus the name 
of Fonblanque is identified with the Examiner, and that of Jerdan 
with the Literary Gazette, as that of Thomas Barnes was with The 
Times. But only a portion of the readers of those journals know this, 
and even they seldom bestow a thought upon the trouble it must have 
cost these or other editors to produce a single number. 

Another class of writers, connected with the public press, are the 
gentlemen who contribute articles. No single mind could produce, 
day after day, and week after week, the leading articles in the princi- 
pal morning journals,—or the critical reviews in the weekly literary 
publications. Yet, whoever is the accredited editor of a paper or re- 
view, gets credit for all the good articles that appear therein. Those 
whose names are never heard of perform ‘‘ the task-work of autlor- 
ship”’—others gain the credit of the performance! 

Captain Marryatt, writing on the manner in which newspapers and 
magazines are got up, thus alludes to their editors :—‘* What a life of 
toil! what an unnatural life must theirs be, who thus cater through 
the hour of darkness for the information and amusement of those who 
have slept through the night, and rise to be instructed by the labour 
of their vigils! The editors of these must have a most onerous task. It 
is not the writing of the leading article itself, but the obligation to 
write that article every day, whether inclined or not,—in sickness or 
in health, in affliction, distress of mind, winter and summer, year after 
year, tied down to one task, remaining in one spot. It is something 
like the walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours. I have a 
fellow feeling for them, for I know how a monthly periodical will wear 
down one’s existence. In itself, it appears nothing—the labour is not 
manifest ; nor is it the labour—it is the continual attention which it 
requires. Your life becomes, as it were, the magazine. One month 
is no sooner corrected and printed than on comes another. It is the 
stone of Sisyphus—an endless repetition of toil—a constant weight 
upon the mind—a continual wearing upon the intellect and spirits, 
demanding all the exertion of your faculties, at the same time you 
are compelled to do the severest drudgery.” 
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The following sonnets refer to the persons whose ‘‘ task-work”’ I have 


noticed. 
1. 


A melancholy destiny is theirs 

Who do not live to write, but write to live, 

And for the bread they eat their minds must give 
To the dull task-work which each day prepares. 
Fancy and Thought are choked amid the tares 
Which stern Necessity in their fields doth sow ; 
Benumbed and feeble ’mid such crushing cares 
All faculties of soul and sense do grow. 

— When breeze or sunbeam greets his cheek or eye, 
The captive in his narrow cell may pine, 

For his land’s valleys and their summer shine ; 
But Hope doth gently soothe his Memory, 
While in our thankless struggle we creep on 
Until our very hope be chilled or gone ! 


Il. 


In lettered ease, in luxury of life, 

Gladdened with friends and fortune, some men write 
They, in romantic poesy, delight 

To trace the springs of action ;—with the strife 
Of Passion’s heart-quakes are their pages full, 

As if they knew the struggles which they tell !' 
They do but feign : ’tis we who feel too well 

The bitter pangs ’neath which the soul grows dull ; 
Sorrow for us doth wear a darker garb— 

Pain for our hearts doth point a keener barb— 
Our thoughts become more lofty, ’mid the dearth 
Of golden links to fetter them to earth,— 

And, if they lose the fresh’ning bloom of Youth, 
Surely they gain the soberer hues of Truth. 


Ill. 


Vague as the thoughts which gently stir the rest 
Of Beauty, in a calm and dreamy mood,— 
When first she blossoms into Womanhood, 
Making a sinless fever in her breast, — 

Are our first aspirations, undefined, 

Which, born of earth, yet fain would reach the stars, 
(Like the chained eagle fretting ’gainst his bars,) 
And make a very Maelstrom of the mind! 

We dream of fame,—to come in better days ; 
We build cloud-castles ’mid Life’s constant toil : 
Ours is the labour, others gain the spoil, 

And seldom leave us even the shadow, Praise. 
How idly do they. cherish visions high, 

Who live unknown, and unrecorded die ! 
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IV. 


Through the Arabian desert, travel-worn, 

A pilgrim to far Mecca sped his way, 

Most wearily he progressed, day by day, 

And day by day beheld him more forlorn. 

The holy Kaaba met his eye at last, 

The silver-bound Braktan* was seven times kissed, 
And, as before the sunbeam fades the mist, 

The Hadgi’s s pains of travel all were past. 

The shrine was won !—that moment paid long years 
Of baffled hopes, of grief, of toil, of tears. 

-—Thus is it sooth to think, that ’mid the pain 
Through which they earn their task-work’s bitter dole, 
The pilgrims of the mind may sometimes gain 
Fame’s holy shrine—that Mecca of the Soul ! 





THE ENCHANTED TISSUE. 


Translated from some MS. Tales of the Basuaws, and dedicated to his Friend, 
the Author of ** The Hundred Pound Note,’’ 


BY THE EDITOR, 


ConcerninG ‘ Aaron all Wretched,” and his Zobiede, so many tales 
have been told, and even plays made, that I feel no scruple in adding 
a state secret of Bagdad, which the Caliphess breathed to a near re- 
lation, who flirting one night with a keen young wag, in exchange for 
his singing ‘Oh no I'll never mention it,’ told him the fact, which 
he incontinently balladed about the streets, accompanying himself on 
the fiddle, with the bow-string before his eyes. 

I care not who may think that these incidents resemble ‘“‘ some 
passages in the life of” a graceful, a symmetrical, and melodious per- 
sonage, who has adorned a Court, in a rank some grades beneath that 
of my heroine. All I can say is the story's true. 

Every one knows that Zobiede had a fair bevy of Caliphinas, but 
no son; and of the wager she lay with her husband, how if she did 
not win, she was to Go dive along a court yard, without being sent 
to Coventry ; if he lost, it was to be his handkerchief to the black 
water carrier ; he did, and threw it to the poor creature with such an 
air that she thought he only wanted her to take it to the wash; and 
how Zobiede, as she beheld his whitey brown son in the arms of this 
Negress, sighed— 


* “The Kaaba was originally a temple at Mecca, in great esteem among the 
heathen Arabians, who, before they embraced Mohammedism, called a small build- 
ing of stone, in the same temple, Kaaba, which has in turn become an object of 
the highest veneration with the Mohammedans. They say it was built by Abraham 
and Isaac. On one side of it, a black stone, surrounded with silver, called Brakian, 
set in the wall, about four feet from the ground. This stone has served, since the 
second year of the Hegira, as the Kedda, that is, as the point towards which the 
Mohammedan turns his face during prayer. The pilgrims, or Hadgis, touch and 
kiss this stone seven times, after which they enter the Kaaba, and offer up their 
prayer.’’—Popular Encyclopedia. 
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‘¢ Oh that my lord had won any Bet but that !”’ 

Her affection seemed lost to him and his heir for ever. In vain he 
sought to put things in status quo ante blackum. He wasted both his 
time and flesh, till he looked as if he had lost his Caliphat. 

At this critical disjuncture the whole of his invincible army con- 
tending against one woman, had taken her, with her goods, and car- 
ried the Baggage to Bagdad. Elmira was a princess, no matter in 
what state. She called herself Haroun’s * Sacrifice,” bade him pride 
in her conquest, as she did in being captivated by him. He listened 
with dignified indifference, insulting in Sultan like manner, till Elmira, 
falling at his feet, said— 

“This silk with golden flowers traced on its sacred green, wear for 
my sake! Its powers are supernatural, but of what nature I know 
not.” 

She threw it into his lap; a Bagdad exquisite has one, till he sits 
‘* plump opposite”’ to you. 

aroun started at the touch, and murmured— 

‘*T must keep it from harming a Sultana so charming.” 

He left her, and displayed it before Zobiede, telling her the story, 
and raving— 

“« My eyes! What fascinating bloom !” 

‘* Verdure, you mean, Sun of my Spirit,” corrected his spouse, who, 
being blue, was a good judge of all other colours, and now found 
green much more exciting than black, ‘* but,” she continued, “ it is my 
duty to take this dangerous affair off your hands, On my head be it !” 

**Ods Botany, my Rose!” cried Al Raschid, ‘‘ know you not that 
a kale leaf ought to wear a livery of green, and ask no leaves ?”’ 

*«Sir,” retorted his Cara, ‘‘ Every branch of my family Tree has 
rights which they must be green indeed who know not. This rem- 
nant would just make mea pair of ——” 

‘“* You shall never wear ’em, never!” he answered. ‘‘ No, to the 
noblest portion of our own august person shall this relic be devoted ; 
by my beard !” 

And he shook his great head. 

Zobiede gave him the most wifely and lady-like approach to a sneer. 
He clapped his hands for his black—guards, bade them take up the 
prize, which was folded in brown silk, and follow him. 

Zobiede’s eyes followed them all, through the might-have-been-me- 
morable court-yard to the door of a creature noted for bis ugly hump, 
his pretty wife, and his skill in turban making. 

** Set down the gift of the divine princess!” sighed Haroun; and 
lo, his guards were all divining too, for they had never seen her. 

The Caliph addressed the man milliner— 

‘‘Abon, deck the infallible head of thine illustrious master, with 
the present of the full moon-faced, goat-eyed, guat-waisted, glorious 
Elmira !” 

‘** Most glorious!” coincided he of the twist, who, bowed by nature, 
bent double at the name. 

No sooner was Haroun again at home than he was not at home 
to any one but his Grand Vizier, who besought a private audience on 
public business. So they were closetted téte a téte, in a large hall, 
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where their two suites watched them, to see that no one entered to 
disturb their seclusion. 

*‘ So be it,” thought Zobiede, ‘‘ while he is vis @ vis with his Vizier, 
I will take my own means elsewhere.” 

Veiled, and followed by two women, she stole secretly to the house 


of Abon, intending still more secretly to steal from it; and thus ad- 


dressed her slave— 

‘* Twister of Turbans! may your shadow increase! so exemplary 
is my devotion to the most faithful and urbane of husbands, that I 
deign to execute even menial missions for him. Ever unknown be it 
to his enemies that he can change his stupendous and illimitable mind, 
even as to a decree he did so late issue, touching a green turban.”’ 

‘“‘ Ineffable! I know of none such,” stammered the hunchback. 

‘‘ There he lies, and so does the material ; which, my women, ye 
shall carry back for me this moment.” 

‘* Alla Bonheur be praised!” lisped Devia, the wife of the usually 
uxorious deformity, ‘‘ ever since it hath been in the house my apology 
hath been wild to look upon Elmira.” 

** Poor lady!” sighed the distortion. 

** Poor lady,”’ responded the maids of Zobiede, taking up the tone 
and the tissue. 

‘** T am less than nothing!” groaned Abon submissively. 

Zobiede and her attendants whispered their way to another corner 
of the Court, where dwelt one Yusef, a tailor, cut by his friends ; he 
had suffered losses upon which he was dumb; but though he had no 
tongue his wives had ; and, unluckily, he had an ear for each of them. 

His mistress flung him her measure, saying-— 

‘Less than Ninth part! Be thy house peopled! form thou this 
stuff into trousers, and send them home this even, when I trust the 
Caliph will take no offence with me, but, on the contrary, supper—a 
share of my Pillau.” 

Yusef by expressive gestures implied his zeal. Zobiede relentingly 
mused over the hard hap of her rival; but as she left the shop, her 
pity left her. 

On the steps of the Palace she encountered the Caliph, and, on 
her naming the Princess, he said, majestically— 

‘“‘ Tricks that may become a kitten we approve not in an old cat!” 

‘‘ Am I then a dog?” cried Zobiede, consistently. 

‘¢ A female cannot be properly so called,” returned Haroun, bowing 
gallantly. 

Zobiede, not suspecting her lord of hypocrisy, trusted that he had 
lost his passion more consciously than the tissue; but Haroun took 
his own way, to the house of Yusef, and thus accosted him. 

“ Worthy thing! our accustomed justice constrains us to disap- 
point the most discreet of Sultanas; but though it accords not with 
our sagacity to—” here his eyes fell on the emerald tissue, the fatal 
shears lay beside it, and he vociferated, ‘‘Slave! thy royal mistress 
then has—deny it not! yet why forget I my every where celebrated 
equanimity ? with one, too, who never contradicts his bounteous ruler; 
be your sorrows added to hers, and Peace be mine!” 


He seized one end of the tissue and covered it with kisses. Yusef, 
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holding the other covered it with tears, as if it had not been covered 
thickly enough already with gold flowers and a brown wrapper. 

The Caliph then turning to the wailing tailor, said— 

** Yes, this is mine! and here is ready money for thy costliest pair 

of red ready mades. Be they propitious!” 

He paid the perplexed Yusef what he chose for what he chose, then 
leaving the Mute to muse on the Prophet, carried away with him his 
treasure, and a conviction of his mind being made up that the tissue 
could not be so, till Zobiede’s cupidity had subsided, 

Trebly locking Elmira’s keepsake in a secret cabinet, he sought his 
wife, and said, as if nothing had happened— 

‘* My breath! Mother of my engaging daughters! ever anxious to 
reward thy constant subserviency, I have brought thee a present, 
worthy to deck thy reverenced form this evening.’ 

Fearing herself detected and baffled, Zobiede bowed, and retired, to 
don this blushing pledge of conjugal gallantry. 

On her return she found Elmira beside Haroun, Zobiede was be- 
side herself. She questioned Yusef and Abon, in vain, neither of them 
had the tissue. Haroun must be employing some other workman, and 
she daily expected to see him sport this contested and dangerous 
bravery, which, meanwhile, was doing good to neither party. She 
would have given up all her regal privileges for the feminine one of 
speaking her mind; for Zobiede was, by birth, a Tartar. 

‘¢ By the Koran,” she soliloquized, ‘*] spit upon the Infidel. I, 
who was his pearl, am now as impure in his eyes as an overdone 
Kabob. Curses on Satan! and Satin too—What filth is that dung- 
monger of an Elmira making him eat? By Eblis, the ill- begotten 
abomination shall yet crawl in ashes, for rendering my soul thus 
heavy. Oh, my heart’s light, Al Raschid ! if I scrub not this pol- 
luting nastiness from thy lips, be aqua fortis my cold Bath !”’ 

One morning as she sat with Haroun in his private apartment, the 
Vizier entered, to ask for some state papers. The Caliph had just un- 
locked the Cabinet, when, from the next chamber, Elmira, who never 
cried for nothing, cried for help. The Vizier would have flown to her, 
but, as he was younger, comelier than his master, that potentate said 
hastily,— 

** Stay here! touch nothing! or be your fathers burnt, and mon- 
keys defile their graves !"’ 

He disappeared, just as Yusef rushed in, and, deeming that every 
one ought to pay homage like his own to Zobiede, felled the Vizier to 
the earth, ere he fell there himself at her feet. 

The minister, thrown off his guard, as well as his equilibrium, said, 
like the Duke de Ferrara of Tasso, and Mrs. Siddons of the old King,— 

** He must be mad!” 

Zobiede added,— 

‘* You are accustomed to play with a dumby; deal gently with the 

oor knav e, and shuffle him out of the Palace.” 

As the Vizier turned away, with the distracted tailor, Zobiede ab- 
stracted the tissue, leaving its cover behind; and carried her re-cap- 
tured talisman to the Caliphinas, who filially aided one parent to 
outwit the other, and yet to make it up! 
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Meantime the returning officer had encountered the Caliph, drag- 
ging the uncouth Abon, who had obtruded his hump and affections on 
Elmira. In consideration of the fellow’s family Haroun spared his 
life, but condescended, with his own sublime foot, to kick him down 
stairs, ordering him to be well scourged at the bottom. 

The tissue was not missed, till the next morning; when Al Raschid 
found his loss, and held a Cabinet council with his Vizier. They went 
first to Yusef, and forced him along with them to the abode of Abon. 
He was dozing, but, as they shook him, demanded— 

‘* Where are the causes of this disturbance ? 

And Echo answered ‘ Turbans.” 

Recognizing his visitants he continued— 

** What may ye want, great Rousers ?”’ 

And Echo answered ‘ Trousers.” 

Audibly translating Yusef’s protestations of never having meddled 
with either of the affairs in question, Elmira or Zobiede he said must 
have the tissue. 

Haroun relieved his subjects from his redoubtable presence, and 
went in search of his Caliphess, who met him all smiles, appeared 
more beautiful than ever, and, sure enough, wore the gilt of Elmira, 
Haroun surveyed her with a passionate air, and said, pointedly— 

‘** Zobiede, how is this ?” 

** What if ‘that you lately showed me proved resistlessly tempting ?”’ 
she cried, prostrating herself before him. 

He raised her and exclaimed— 

** You alone are worthy of it!” 

At this moment Elmira entered, saying— 

* My charm is broken, by your Salt ! rf thought that he to whom 
I gave it must be bound to me by its spells. * They have all gone 
awry till now. Ingenious and persevering Sultana, with whom be 
blessings! wear with that garb the love of ‘all who see e thee, and long 


1”? 


after thou hast worn it out! 
The Princess was sent back to her original State; her prediction 


was fulfilled. Bagdad continued the theatre of Zobiede’s conquests, 
in every stage of her life. Haroun reflecting on the scenes of her 
youth, confessed that she never acted so well ; as when she wore the 
trousers, and that, if a Wife be resolved to wear them, nor locks, nor 
stratagems can prevent her; a husband's best plan, therefore, is to 
give her her own way, without any breaches of the peace. 





SYMPATHY. 


BY WALTER ELLIS. 


‘* Well, I am sorry for thee, gentle Silvius !"’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


‘‘ TauGcut by the Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them—” 
Of God and of the Brutes spoke he,* 


I dare not, then, condemn. 





* Goldsmith’s Edwin. 
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Yet sure, from human soul to soul, 
Pity’s an empty name! 

To Pride a worse than beggar’s dole, 
Tis Sympathy I’d claim ! 


How was I led to sympathize ? 
Half grateful, and half vain, 
Blending Hope’s laugh with Memory's sighs, 
How trace the electric chain— 
Down which the kind contagion ran, 
Nor sullied what it thrilled ? 
With thee, Bianca! it began, 
The last link’s not yet stilled. 


They told me, dear, that thou wert gay, 
Fond, fickle, bright and brave, 

While ** dying” for thy sake I lay, 
I never wished thee grave. 

To night I all thy smiles forgive, 
They’re sanctions to mine own, 

For I’ve been blythe as none did live 
Who asked a tenderer tone. 





But now, without or blush or tear, 
One gentle thought flies far, 

To the lost girl who holds me dear, 
Not many such there are, 

There is philosophy in love, 
Its sorrows mend the heart, 

Poor Jane! I look to Heaven above, 
And wonder where thou art. 


I talk to this dear absent Jane, 
As did thy soul with mine, 

I tell her, ‘‘ Blanche too loved in vain— 
Then how dare we repine 2?” 

Of Blanche we’ve raved till each forgot 
The gloom of future years, 

The selfish griefs of our past lot, 
In sympathy with hers. 


Pity! ’tis an attempt to guess 
At pangs we never felt, 

The reflex of our own distress 
Alone can bid us melt. 

Tho’ pity prompteth charity 
Disgust may do the same ; 

Tis kindred suffering’s luxury, 
‘Tis sympathy we'd claim! 





[The above was in type before we received Mr. Swain's beautiful lines bearing : 
the same title which appeared in our last Number. ]—Ed. 
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SPAIN AND THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES. 


Louis Puitip is a great man, a wise prince, and a prudent and peace- 
loving monarch. He has saved France from anarchy, and Europe from 
sanguinary and political wars. To him we are indebted for the arrest 
of revolutionary intrigues, if not of revolutionary principles. He has 
known how to restrain the licentiousness of political agitators, without 
violating the constitution which he swore to defend, and without 
calling for laws of any other than a conservative character. To him 
Europe owes a debt of gratitude she can never cancel, and the cause 
of true progress and rational liberty, a host of obligations which can 
scarcely be too often referred to, or too frequently recognized. 

But Louis Philip, like all other great men, has his coté faible. He 
is often ‘ inconsequent.” His policy is too variable. He suspects 
foreign intrigues, when very often they do not exist. Having studied 
the characters of Talleyrand and Metternich, he endeavours too ofien 
to imitate them in moments of difficulty and anxiety, forgetting that 
his own character is one on which cannot be successtully crafted the 
peculiar features of either the late, or the living prince. He hopes by 
some of his decisions, threats, and measures, to satisfy the falsely 
termed ‘ nationality” of his opponents. Though convinced of the 
excellence, because of the suitability of his own policy, as regards 
foreign nations and governments, he wishes to impart the same con- 
victions to his contemporaries, and in spite of innumerable defeats, he 
still dreams of obtaining justice for himself and his system, at the 
hands of the French nation, Convinced that he is hated by all the 
‘* proletaires”’ in that country, he yet occasionally deviates from his 
accustomed course of acting, to the horror of ali his best supporters, 
and to the injury of the cause he has, on the whole, so ably supported. 
It is not that he believes that he shall make his system or his policy 
popular, but that he hopes his sincerity and his patriotism will be 
alike recognized even by his foes. This is one of his capital errors, 
and on no question has he exemplified it so much as on the subject of 
Spain. 

The first error committed by Louis Philip in Spanish affairs, was 
the real and practical encouragement he afforded to Valdez and Mina, 
in the autumn of 1830, and during the Lafitte administration, in 
their efforts to revolutionize the Basque provinces and Catalonia, 
against Ferdinand VII. Their failure, was his failure. Their dis- 
graceful defeat and disappointment operated injuriously to the French 
Government. We know that his Majesty’s defenders insist, that the 
conduct of Ferdinand VII. in refusing to recognize the Orleans dynasty, 
raised to power by the events of 1830, was the cause of the encourage- 
ment given by the Government of the Palais Royal to the old Republi- 
can Rump of Catalonia, and the Basque Mountains; and that the re- 
cognition would not have been obtained, but for the incursions made by 
the Generals to whom we have above alluded. We doubt this much. 
Ferdinand VII. was undoubtedly taken by surprise by the events of 
the July revolution; but he was a fickle and a feeble prince; and al- 
though it is just possible, that from a spirit of doggedness or obsti- 
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nacy he might have refused for some time to send an ambassador to 
the then new French Government, that spirit would not have led to 
what Louis Philip most apprehended, the formation of French Legi- 
timist and French Republican bands, and political or armed associa- 
tions, on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees. Ferdinand VII. was not 
a prince either of action or energy. His policy through life was little 
better than one of negation. He would not be bound by this, he 
would not consent to that, measure. His only strength lay in his 
resolution never to acquiesce in anything that could compromise his 
hereditary rights, or even his absolute influence. If he yielded to 
force, it was always with a protest. If he took no strong measures to 
relieve himself from difficulties, or to release himself from imprison- 
ment, he yet always took care to have itunderstood and felt by all the 
Courts of Europe, that he was a victim, a sufferer, and not a willing 
slave or a consenting party. We hold, then, and we are intimately 
acquainted with the private as well as the public history of the events 
of 1830 on the Spanish frontiers, that Louis Philip would have been 
recognized, a little later, King of the French, by the Court of Madrid, 
though he had not aided, but stifled in the bud, those revolutionary 
movements, 

The second error committed by Louis Philip in Spanish affairs was 
the subsequent arrest and persecution of those, whom he had encou- 
raged at the outset to attack Ferdinand the Seventh’s government, 
and compel it to proclaim a cliarter or constitution. The recognition 
of Louis Philip’s Government by the Court of Madrid, did noé justify 
the imprisonment and punishment by the French Government of hun- 
dreds of men, who had first been induced by French Government 
agents to raise the standard of revolt, not only in Biscay, Navarre, 
and Guipuzcoa, but likewise in the ,mountains of Catalonia. The 
Spaniards, of all parties, were opposed to this species of intrigue, 
and saw in it neither dignity nor strength. 

The third error committed by Louis Philip was the negociations he 
set on foot, and carried on, in favour of a testamentary arrangement 
by Ferdinand VII. on behalf of the sister of the Duchess of Berri, 
and her female descendants, in opposition to the indubitable claims 
and rights of the then Infant Don Carlos. But although we have 
asserted that it was an error, as we shall presently attempt to demon- 
strate, it was the nucleus of that system which Louis Philip has since 
persevered in with respect to Spain, in manifest violat on of the solemn 
principles deliberately proclaimed and sanctioned by the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Aware that the life of Ferdinand VII. could not be other- 
wise than a brief one, and tliat the Crowns of France and Spain 
could not be properly united, Louis Philip resolved on encouraging 
the hopes and intrigues of Christina, the wife of Ferdinand, by es- 
pousing the cause of female sovereignty in Spain, thus securing to 
himself her gratitude and alliance in behalf of one of his numerous and 
handsome sons. We have said that this was an error on the part of 
the French monarch ; and we shall proceed very briefly to record our 
reasons for that opinion. 

Louis Philip should have known—l\st. That any change in the fun- 
damental laws of kingly descent in Spain, must lead to great opposition, 
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and to civil war. 2nd. That the Cortes of 1812 and 1820 parties, 
were not extinct; and that any revolutionary movement would only 
be profitable to them. 3rd. That a female regency and a long minority 
must be unfavourable to the cause of peace and order in the Penin- 
sula. 4th. That the dissemination of revolutionary principles in Spain 
could not fail of being injurious to the conservative cause in France, 
Sth. That it would have been much more easy for him to have ar- 
ranged amicably as an ally and kingly brother with Don Carlos, than 
with the Neapolitan princess, Christina. And, 6th, That if even the 
Princess Clementina had been married to the son of Don Carlos, the 
powers of Europe would have viewed with far less jealousy, and wise 
anxiety, a French princess married to a Spanish prince, the hereditary 
claimant to the throne of Spain, than they could possibly do the mer- 

riage or betrothal of a French prince to a Spanish princess, that prin- 
cess raised in her tenderest years to the throne, in violation of the old 
family pacts and hereditary rights and customs of the Spanish Bour- 
bons. These are our reasons for feeling that Louis Philip committed 
a great error when he pressed for providing for the succession of fe- 
males to the throne of Ferdinand ; and when he exerted all his powers 
to secure, in the lifetime of that prince, the adoption of those measures 

The fourth error committed by Louis Philip consisted in the mea- 
sures he took for giving effect to the violation of the old established 
Salic regulations of the country, acceded to by Ferdinand VII. at the 
solicitation of his consort Christina, and of the represeutative of the 
Court of the Tuileries at Madrid. The policy of Louis Philip should 
at least have been of a neutral character. An army of observation on 
the French line of the Pyrenees was all that could possibly be re- 
quired. Don Carlos had no hostile intentions either to Louis Philip 
or his throne. He was embarrassed by French agents, it is true, and 
teazed by the De Habers, the Tassins and the Jauge’s of the French 
stockjobbing Legitimist party; but Don Carlos. never entertained 
any hostile feeling towards Louis Philip, and would have rejoiced to 
have formed an alliance with the conservative throne, even of the 
Barricades. 

The fifth error committed by Louis Philip was the signature of the 
Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance. It is no answer to say, that England 
and Lord Palmerston were parties to that Treaty. We have lost 
greatly, and gained nothing, by that Convention. It has been the 
most expensive and least reputable of all the political schemes and 
policy of the late Secretary of Foreign Affairs; and De Lacy Evans, 
though personally a brave man, led his ragged and wretched regiments 
to disgrace and defeat. But Louis Philip, in signing this ‘Treaty, 
committed a still greater bluuder. Our insular position, our removal 
from the scene of conflict, and our comparative indifference to Spanish 
contests, rendered the Quadruple Treaty less objectionable to Great 
Britain than to France. Louis Philip, when he signed that Treaty, at 
once enlisted against himself and his family all the northern provinces 
of Spain, including also the province of Catalonia; for they opposed 
the Treaty as injurious to their Fueros. He further enlisted against 
him all the old grandees and noble families of France, clergy, and 
adherents to the old monarchy—since by that Treaty, France was 
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bound to place and keep on the Throne, one whose title was in ail 
respects questionable, and to exclude another, to whom all the lovers 
of the ancient monarchy were indubitably attached. Nor did he fail 
to enlist against himself and his family by this Quadruple Alliance 
Treaty the Tepublicans of Spain, who were opposed to Christina and to 
a sort of bastard French constitution, even more than to Don Carlos 
himself, 

The stxth error committed by Louis Philip was a timid, uncertain, 
and vacillating line of conduct on the frontiers of Spain, and in the 
Spanish warfare, when once this Treaty had been signed. The Treaty 
of the Quadruple Alliance entailed, by its non- ~emeoution for several 
years, much greater evils in Spain than it could have brought upon it 
by its prompt execution. Neither Spain, nor her Government de facto, 
knew what to trust to. Sometimes the line of French frontiers was 
narrowly watched, and the followers of Don Carlos were seized and 
imprisoned. At other times the inhabitants of the Basque provinces 
and the kingdom of Navarre obtained muskets, ammunition, clothes, and 
other imports without difficulty. Sometimes the north of Catalonia 
was invaded by French troops to search for the enemies of the ‘‘ in- 
nocent Isabella ;",—whilst at other times Carlist forces even traversed 
portions of the French territory to cross from one part of the Basque or 
Catalonian mountains to another part, with impunity. Don Carlos 
often thought Louis Philip was secretly his friend, whilst at other 
times he felt severely how greatly he was his enemy. 

It will undoubtedly be replied, that the Spanish question was the 
most thorny and difficult which the King of the French had to handle, 
and that it is not surprising he should appear sometimes to have acted 
contradictorily. It will be said that the great Northern powers always 
caused it to be understood at the Court of the Tuileries that a French 
armed intervention in Spain would lead to a general war. Undoubtedly 
they did,—and for this reason it would have been at once more conciliat- 
ing, dignified, and consistent, on the part of his Majesty the King of the 
French, to have either abandoned the Spanish question wholly to its 
fate, or else to have enforced to the letter, the Treaty he had signed. 
The protracted character of the war was not wholly to be ascribed 
either to the nature of the territory in which the opposition to Christina 
installed itself, or to the nearly equally balanced forces of the bellige- 
rent powers ;—but to the uncertainty which all parties felt as to 
France, and her final intentions and policy. 

The seventh error committed by Louis Philip was the allowing of 
Don Carlos to pass through the French territory ; and after he was once 
detained in England, to admit of his‘escape without being apprized of 
it, and to suffer his journey through the whole of France. When 
once Louis Philip had resolved, as he had resolved, on supporting the 
claims of Christina and her daughter to the throne, to the exclusion of 
the male heirs, he should have taken such steps as to have rendered 
flight from England impossible. By the absence of such precautions, 
the war re-commenced with renewed vigour, and was continued with 
redoubled fury. 

The eighth error committed by Louis Philip was the encouragement 
afforded by French agents and representatives to the treason of Ma- 
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roto. As he was employed to sell the Basque Fueros in order to 
strengthen the throne of Christina, so Deutsch the German Jew was 
employed to betray the residence of her sister, the Duchess of Berry, in 
the Vendean provinces. These two acts of treason, paid for, arranged, 
and carried into successful operation by the French Government, are 
two of the darkest stains in this period of French history. 

The ninth error committed by Louis Philip, was the confidence 
placed in, and the rewards and favours heaped on Espartero. The 
personal character of the Duke de la Victoire was known to no one 
better than to the King of the French. He knew that he was a game- 
ster anda roué. He knew that he was ambitious without honour, and 
prepared to sacrifice every thing to his own advantage and influence. 
Instead of counselling the Queen Christina to confide in the man who 
had terminated by the most atrocious act of treason of modern or 
ancient history, the war in the Basque provinces and Catalonia, His 
Majesty should have required as her faithful ally that Espartero should 
remain simply the chief of the army. 

It is of no use to tell us, that public opinion in Spain placed Espar- 
tero in his present position. _Weknow Spain too well to be cajoled by 
such a declaration. There is not such a thing as public opinion in 
Spain; nor has there existed the shadow of it, since the parent Queen 
Christina first commenced her intrigues at Aranjuez, at the Court of 
the late King Ferdinand. Public opinion in Spain was before then 
divided into two great categories—the one monarchical, the other re- 
publican, All Spaniards were one or the other, The vast majority 
were monarchical, but occasionally great outbreaks of the republican 
principle took place. But now, all men are either military and 
despotic in their views, or anarchical, This is the result of female 
rule, of the want of wise and prudent allies, and of the weak and 
vacillating character of French policy with regard to that portion of 
the Peninsula. 

The tenth error committed by Louis Philip was the conduct he 
displayed towards Don Carlos. The virtual imprisonment of that 
prince in France, is at once unjust, and disgraceful. Don Carlos has 
committed no crime against France, or against Europe. The objects 
for which the Quadruple Alliance Treaty was signed, were obtained 
when the Basque provinces laid down their arms, and left the question 
of their Fueros to the mercy and justice of the Queen’s Government. 
If Don Carlos is to be kept a prisoner in France, until Spain shall be 
finally pacified, he will remain a prisoner to the endof his days. And 
oh! how curious and extraordinary a fact it is, that whilst the rightful 
heir to the throne still dates his correspondence from a French 
province, the authoress of all these intrigues and troubles, the Queen 
Christina, is bearded and insulted at Paris by the Envoy of her 
former Generalissimo, who accuses her of treason against her own 
daughter, whilst she denounces him as a traitor to herself and Spain. 

The eleventh error committed by Louis Philip was his recognition 
of the present Spanish Regency. The triumph of Espartero should 
have been the signal for the retirement of the French ambassador. 
The insults heaped on Christina, her flight to France, and the mea- 
sures taken to compel her abdication, and profit from her fears or errors, 
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should have led, on the part of Louis Philip, to strong acts of remon- 
strance, and to the cessation of all relations of an amicable character 
with the self-installed Government of Madrid. The regency of Es- 
partero is a republican despotism. As Louis Philip resolved, before 
the death of Ferdinand VII, on connecting by marriage the two 
thrones, he could not have ac ted with less tact or talent than he has 
done, when he suffered Espartero to become nothing less than the 
Spanish Dictator. 

It is of no use telling us that the Spaniards would have risen to de- 
fend him; that his government is national, legal, and constitutional ; 
and that the Spanish people are in its favour. This is wholly untrue: 
not five thousand free bayonets in Spain would be raised to defend 
Espartero. His government is neither national, for it does not spring 
from the nation ;-nor legal, for it is unknown to the old laws of the 


monarchy ; nor constitutional, for it is in violation of the principles of 


all the constitutions: and, as to the Spanish people, if another 
standard could be raised, either by Spaniards or by foreizners, we 
should soon see how long this house of cards of Espartero ‘would re- 
main standing. Spain is wholly unsettled. That was no settlement 
at all which was brought about by treason, and which has existed by 
sufferance. The present Spanish Regency is the horror of weak, and 
the laughter and derision of wise men, Louis Philip, by acknowledg- 
ing it, has ruined his own policy, and stulified his own intentions, 
The Duke de la Victoire is not ignorant of the light in which he is 
viewed at the palace of the Tuileries ; and few men are so regularly 
informed of all the intrigues of the French Government. His nominal 
recognition by the French Court is, therefore, not even a compliment; 
for he knows with what secret wishes it is accompanied. Thus, Louis 
Philip has contrived to estrange from himself, by his unwise and fickle 
policy in Spanish affairs, Ist, the grandees and clergy and lovers of 
the old monarchy; 2nd, the Basques and Navarrese, who have wit- 
nessed the sacrifice of some of their dearest Fueros and independence ; 
3rd, the whole of the party of Don Carlos; 4th, the republicans ; and, 
5th, the lovers of a military despotism. Yet, in spite of all this, Louis 
Philip has not abandoned, for an instant, his original policy of uniting 
the thrones, or rather the families of the two countries, by a marriage 
alliance. 

The twelfth and most capital error, as well as the least rational, 
committed by Louis Philip, was the intrigue and revolt at Madrid, to 
carry off the young Queen and her sister, with the view of placing 
them in France or in the north of Spain, under the regency of Chris- 
tina and her supporters. The plot failed: that alone proves its folly. 
The failure of a great political plot, like that to which we have alluded, 
is alone sufficient to condemn it. It has often been a matter of sur- 
prise to weak men, that a successful plot should be applauded as wise 
and rational, when an unsuccessful plot has led to prisons and the 
scaffold. Now nothing can be less rational than this surprise. A suc- 
cessful plot shows the existence of a certain portion of dissatisfaction 
at the existing order of things, which an unsuccessful plot proves to 
have been wanting. A successful plot demonstrates that the means 
employed to remedy the evils which were felt, were in harmony with 
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the public mind ; whereas an unsuccessful plot proves that the discon- 
tented were not the nation, but only the plotters. Thus the movement 
of the Parisians in 1830, turned out to be a real revolution ; but the 
movements of the same people i in 1832 and 1834, were only party in- 
surrections. The success of a plot proves something more than the 
ability of the plotters: it very often shows the temper and feeling of 
the nation. 

Now the movement at Madrid to which we refer was premature, ill 
judged, and intemperate. But it was more than this;—it was the 
deathblow to French influence in Spain, except such influence as may 
one day be gained by France at the point of the bayonet. Louis 
Philip has no party in Spain now, to whom the marriage of nis son 
with the young Isabella would be popular, or even acceptable. For as 
to the party of Christina, simply her party, irrespective of Espartero’s 
unpopularity, it is not worthy of consideration. Those who raise a 
standard now, in her name, are not Aer friends, but only Espartero’s 
foes. When once Espartero should be defeated, their mission would 
be accomplished ; or rather their mission in Christina’s name. From 
that moment their tactics would all be different, their views would all 
be changed, or would be no longer concealed, The Basques and 
Navarrese adopted the name of Don Carlos as one which might assist 
them in combating for their Fueros. So the generals in the north of 
Spain, and the palace invaders at Madrid, now make use of the name 
of Christina, (if not with her express, yet with her implied consent,) 
simply because it will aid them in their resolution to overthrow the 
Government of Espartero. 

The last palace insurrection at Madrid not only gave a mortal stab 
to French influence in Spain, but it was likewise injurious to the cha- 
racter of the French Government and the French monarch. We have 
said at the outset of this article what we think of the general character, 
and general principles of Louis Philip’s policy, but we are not his 
blind, though we hope we are his enlightened admirers. Spain is the 
weak side of his foreign policy; as Algiers i is his sinking fund. The 
attack made on the palace of Madrid was calculated to weaken the 
confidence of Europe in the wisdom and conservatism of Louis Philip. 
It was also a bad example set to democratic agents and factions. 
Its failure vastly strengthened the military despotism of the unprin- 
cipled Espartero. It encouraged the lovers of revolutions, by satis- 
fying them that Spain is still a great moral, social, and _ political 
voleano. It inspired with hope the political fanatics of all coun- 
tries. It put Espartero on his guard, and strengthened his hands 
and his system of government. It separated Christina from her 

children by a mighty abyss. It encouraged the fomenters of a new 
civil war in the north of Spain. The seven years’ war in the Basque 
provinces commenced with far more scanty materials. It demonstrated 
that the French Government had an ulterior object in view, and 
that Christina was resolved on backing it;—and although to Europe 
generally this last fact is rather benelicial than etherwue. yet when 
connected with the other fact that it has opened the eyes of Europe 
to the family and selfish policy of the Orleans dynasty with regard to 
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Spain, it has supplied a new and permanent element of discord and 
want of confidence. 


With all our respect, then, for the general character of the policy 
of Louis Philip, both at home and abroad, since the revolution of 


1830, we cannot but express our total dissent from his views, with 
regard to Spain and Spanish affairs. Nor is that dissent purely 
English ; though we have no hesitation in declaring that the adjust- 
ment 6f our continental policy in nearly all times has been founded 
on an honourable rivalship with France. To no monarch are we 
more indebted for his sagacity and vigour, in comprehending and 
carrying into effect this policy, ‘than to William III. Burke has said 
of him, ‘‘ his knowledge of foreign politics, his keen insight into the 
ambition of France, his powerful foresight of the consequences that 
must inevitably follow French victory to the liberties of all nations, 
and even his sudden and singular possession of the secrets of national 
prosperity in a kingdom so new to him as England, constituted Wil- 
liam the Third, not merely the first man in rank, but the first in 
council ; not merely the head of the Government, but the Government. 
On the head of that individual might have rested the whole question, 
whether within those twenty years, there was to be an independent 
state in Europe ; whether Europe was to be more than an immense 
dungeon, and France the holder of the chain.” 

That honourable rivalship which existed in those days between 
England and France, we hope to see perpetuated in the times in which 
we live. By honourable rivalship we do not mean enmity. We are 
as opposed as any men or publicists can be, to the warfare of swords 
between the two countries; but the rivalship of which we speak is 
that of superior knowledge, tact, political foresight, and combination. 

Professor Heeren has well said, ‘*‘ that the balance of power in Europe 
is a result of that federative union between its different states which 
may be called the states system. The relations of this system were 
produced by the progress of civilization, which necessarily increases the 
points of contact among neighbouring states ; still they pre- suppose 
certain general objects, in which the common interest was concerned,’ 

This balance of power has been, at different periods of the history 
of Great Britain, disturbed by the ambition of France, and has led to 
treaties which regulate her boundaries, her continental rights, and 
the principle of her alliances. One of those principles is, that Belgium 
is a neutral state, that Switzerland is the same, that the Rhine is not 
the frontiers of France, that the Alps and the Py renees do not belong 
to her as of right, and finally, that the thrones of Spain and of France 
cannot be united, 

The principles of the federative system of Europe were first deve- 
loped in Italy by Lorenzo de’ Medici, to sustain the independence of 
Florence. Then it sprung up again amidst the contests of France and 
Austria; and afterwards its central point was fixed in the German 
empire. One of the most important consequences of this system was 
the recognized sanctity of legitimate possession ; and a second was 
the adoption of a principle called “ the balance of power,” or, in 
other words, an attention paid, by all the states, to the preservation 
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of their mutual independence, in preventing any particular nation 
from rising to such a degree of power as might be inconsistent with 
the general liberty. 

Professor Heeren has divided the history of the States system into 
three periods ; the first extending from the close of the 15th century 
to the accession of Louis XIV. (1492 to 1661)—the second from 1661 
to the death of Frederick the Great, and the commencement of the 
political changes in Europe in 1786—and the third from this latter 
period to the present times. In the earliest period we observe Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. seeking to aggrandize their country by Italian 
acquisitions, which were, however, resisted with success. Then came 
the furious contests of Charles V. and Francis 1. England opposed the 
unions of Austria, Spain, and Germany on one hand; and France 
availed herself of those events to form a secret alliance with the Sultan 
Solyman II., who was the conqueror of Rhodes and the terror of 
Europe. The third contest had its origin in the articles of the last 
treaty, and Francis succeeded in contracting an alliance with Pope 
Clement VII., by the marriage of his second son, the Duke of Orleans, 
with Ceelliaveni de’ Medici, niece of his holiness—a marriage which 
afterwards led to important results. Henry VIII. and the Emperor 
of Germany then joined in a league and combined assault upon 
France—and the peace of Cressy closed the contest. The results of 
these struggles were, a practical application of the balance of power 
through the opposition of the two principal states in the system; a 
closer connexion among all the parts of southern Europe; and the 
participation of England in the continental wars, and the preservation 
to France of her independence. 

The favourite project of the Emperor Charles of uniting two crowns 
on one head, led to his resignation of that of Spain and the Nether- 
lands to his son, Philip Il.,—and that of the empire to his brother, 
Ferdinand I. Under the reign of Charles, the energies of the princi- 
pal states of Europe were developed and exercised by his restless 
ambition, as well as brought within the action of their reciprocal influ- 
ences. At the same time a religious separation was effected, gene- 
rating an opposition of political interests, and through that opposition, 
a system of federative relations among the various governments. 
One of the great political results of the Reformation was the increased 
interest attaching itself to the German empire, which thenceforth be- 
came the true point of balance in the European system. 

From 1556 to 1618 the rivalry between Spain and England was 
unprecedented. There was the rivalry of religious faith ; the rivalry 
of rulers, both possessed with an inordinate desire of interfering in 
the affairs of other nations; the maintenance of popery was made 
with Spain the basis of its politics ; and war with the half of Europe, 
and national degradation and debility, were its consequences. In 
England, the church preserved the hierarchical forms as a support 
of the throne, and became the very basis of the constitution. So 
Elizabeth became the great antagonist of Philip II., and the energies 
of Great Britain were so called out and developed as to lay the foun- 
dation of future greatness and of maritime superiority. 

The great and general wars from 1618 to 1660 originated in the 
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closer connexion of interests among the European States; in the 
nearer alliance of Austria and Spain; in the policy and influence ot 
Cardinal Richelieu ; and in the interference of Sweden and the northern 
powers in the contests of the South. The alliance of Austria with 
Spain was a source of great uneasiness to Richelieu, and the alliance 
of France with the Netherlands was designed by that great statesman 
as a counterpoise to the united power of those allies. The war be- 
tween France and Spain during this period was one of principle as 
well as of rivalship; but the peace of the Pyrenees, in 1659, confirmed 
the superiority of France by the project of a marriage concerted be- 
tween Louis XIV. and the Infanta of Spain, which opened bright 
prospects forthe future. Philip 1V. succumbed to the power of France, 
and his own system of ministerial government accelerated the down- 
fall of Spain. The European system it had helped to form—but it 
now collapsed into a state of political inanition. Spain lost the colo- 
nies of Portugal, when the latter regained her independence, but re- 
tained her own. 

The age of Louis XIV., from 1661 to 1700, was distinguished by 
the predominating influence and action of France against Austria. 
Spain languished in a passive state of insignificance, and Louis XIV. 
was almost omnipotent. Colbert, Louvois and Turenne, encouraged 
him in his ambition, and brought a commercial spirit to bear upon his 
favourite project of conquering the Spanish Netherlands. The defeat 
of this project was dear to the natural and necessary rivalship of Eng- 
land and France, which led to the triple alliance of England, Holland, 
and Sweden, and to the treaties of Breda and Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Although France subsequently held a successful contest with the better 
half of Europe, and though England was shamefully paralyzed by the 
conduct of Charles II., yet the intrigues of the French Court were nul- 
lified by the English Revolution; and the wisdom and courage of 
William III. enabled him at once to pacify all disturbances at home, 
and to place Great Britain in the proud position of the arbitress of 
Europe. The object of France was to separate the members of the 
Grand Confederacy—and the projects of Louis XIV. with regard to the 
Spanish throne brought about the memorable Treaty of Ryswick. 
Although, however, the concessions made by France were consider- 
able, the pretensions of the house of Bourbon to the Spanish succession 
were left in full force; yet it must not be forgotten that one great 
object of the war had been to procure the renunciation of those pre- 
tensions, according to the Treaty of the Pyrenees, Still France 
restored to Spain all conquests and annexations in Catalonia and 
the Low Countries, except a few villages necessary to adjust the 
boundaries. Spain, however, was greatly reduced by the events of 
this epoch, and nothing but the vast power and vitality of an estab- 
lished and hereditary monarchy can account for the continuance of its 
political existence. The adjustment of the continental policy of 
England was then, as ever, based ona riv alship with France; and no 
one, as we have before said, understood or felt this more strongly 
than William III. 

The principal subject which engaged the attention of the Western 
Cabinets after the Treaty of Ryswick, was that of the Spanish suc- 
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cession. Louis XIV. only waited the death of Charles II. to assert 
the claims of the Dauphin of France, in right of his mother; Leopold 
of Austria pleaded for one of his sons, and the Elector of Bavaria for 
himself. What was the real question, however, at issue? The main- 
tenance of the balance of power, which was the basis of European 
policy. Not only Spain, but the Spanish Netherlands were at stake. 
The union of the crown of Spain with either Austria or France, would 
destroy that balance, and therefore that policy. To avoid a collision, 

and maintain an equilibrium, England consented to partition treaties— 
but the death of Charles of Spain, who made a will in favour of the 
House of Bourbon, threw the whole of Europe into a state of alarm, 

Louis violated the partition treaties, caused the Duke of Anjou to 
ascend the throne of Spain as Philip V., and involved the Continent 
in a war, which was one of a righteous alliance against the absorbing 
policy of the French Government. That war was terminated by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, or rather by a series of treaties, in which each 
great power fixed its own claims. The Peace of Utrecht at length 
terminated the contest, and the final and permanent separation of the 
French and Spanish crowns was one of the fundamental principles of that 
great event in the history of the world. The separation of the Spanish 
provinces, whereby the Netherlands became annexed to Austria, was 
a master stroke of policy, since they had been ever the ready and 
immediate object of French conquest. From that time forward 
their maintenance was the chief means of preserving the balance of 
power. The Peace of Utrecht was the work of the British Govern- 
ment: its maintenance was her natural policy; it threw the chief 
direction of affairs into her hands; and ought to be now, as it has been 
for more than a century, the basis of England’s policy with relation to 
France and Spain. The foundation of the commercial preponderance 
of England was laid by the Peace of Utrecht—and though that cir- 
cumstance alone contained within it the elements of future mighty wars, 

yet the principle of that peace and of that treaty has been maintained. 

In Spain, a new dynasty was seated on the throne ;—Portugal, bound 
to England during war, by motives of policy, became more closely 
connected with her by the ties of commerce and the Methuen Treaty ; 
and from this period we may date the clear and distinct line of policy 
which all Conservative Governments in Great Britain have adopted 
with regard to the Peninsula. 

The death of Louis XIV. led to discussions between the Regent 
Duke of Orleans and the Court of Madrid; and the death of Queen 
Anne led to a change to the House of Hanover from that of Stuart; 
but the system of William III., merely modified according to circum- 
stances, prevailed, and no new maxims of continental policy were en- 
tertained. The maintenance of the Peace of Utrecht was the point on 
which European politics turned; and to this the diplomacy of the 
various candidates was directed. To England its preservation was 
important, as her commerce was advanced by its conditions; and to 
France it was not less valuable, as it secured the renunciation of the 
French throne by the House of Anjou, to which Philip of Orleans 
owed the regency. Spain, however, did not forgive the loss of the 


Netherlands, and, urged on by secondary powers, involved herself in a 
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war with England. England took up arms to maintain peace—and 
she did maintain it. When at a somewhat subsequent period a pro- 
jected marriage between the young King of France—Louis XV.—and 
the Spanish Infanta was discovered, the English Government took 
the alarm, and but for a quarrel between the Courts of Madrid and 
Paris, and the annulling of that project, a war against Spain and 
France would have been declared by Europe. In 1725, however, 
Austria and Spain re-ratified the Peace of Utrecht ; though they entered 
into several articles which were disapproved both by France and 
England, relative to the succession to the thrones of the two former 
countries. Such secret articles were opposed to the Utrecht Settlement, 
and Europe once more engaged in arms to maintain that solemn and 
Continental system. Cardinal Fleury, however, negotiated for peace, 
and the ancient moving principle, the rivalry of leading states, ap- 
peared for the time to have been laid by, if not grown obsolete. 

The death of Frederic Augustus, King of Poland, led to a new war. 
France entered into an alliance with Spain and Sardinia, and the 
Treaty of Vienna was signed in 1738; it was arranged that Austria 
should resign to Spain the two Sicilies and Elba in favour of Don 
Carlos. After the lapse of a quarter of a century, the arrangements 
of Utrecht were completed; and at this epoch commenced the inacti- 
vity of the Southern and principal combination of federative States, 
which continued till the year 1756, when the celebrated alliance was 
formed between France and Austria. 

The age of Frederick the Great—for so may be denominated the 
period from 1740 to 1786—was marked by the progress of civilization 
in the continent of Europe. Nations became more assimilated, and 
commerce rose to an extent and importance never known before. On 
the death, however, of the Emperor Charles VI., in 1740, the King 
of Spain asserted the pretensions of his son to the whole Austrian 
succession, and Louis XV., as descended in a right line from the eldest 
male branch of the House of Austria, likewise urged his claims to the 
disputed succession. What was the line of policy adopted by England 
in such an emergency? She opposed the ambitious projects and dan- 
gerous pretensions of the House of Bourbon, and formed an alliance 
with the magnanimous and noble Maria Theresa. And what was the 
result of this opposition and of this alliance? The dismemberment of 
Austria was prevented, the dissolution of the balance of power was 
avoided, and the Utrecht principles were preserved. So, when France 
sought to engage Spain in a maritime alliance against England, in 
1756, in conjunction with Austria, Keene, seconded by Wall, defeated 
that combination, as opposed to the final settlement of Utrecht. 

The history of our own country, from 1760 downwards, is more 
familiar to all our readers. The wars which have since taken place 
are at their fingers’ ends. They must know, as well as they do their 
own language, that on no one occasion has Great Britain departed from 
the principles of the Treaty of Utrecht, with regard either to the suc- 
cession question in Spain, or to the union, direct or indirect, of the 
crowns of Spain and France. The Hero of Corsica in vain attempted 
to overthrow those principles by placing his own brother on the throne 
of the former country; and the Hero of Waterloo lives to ratify the 
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fact, that the war of Spanish independence was not less popular in 
the Peninsula, than it was essential to the maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe. 

We have presented a faithful abridgment of the earlier wars and 
policy of our Governments, because we desire to show that never has 
England assented, since the States system has been known and prac- 
tised, to the union of the crowns of France or Spain, or to the exer- 
cise by the former of any undue influence over the Governments of 
the latter power. 

This policy and these principles must be maintained. We should 
deeply deplore any difference between a Conservative British cabinet 
and a Conservative French prince on such a question as this ;—but, 
notwithstanding all our respect and deference for the King of the French, 
we must tell him, that no war would be more essentially national and 
popular, than a war to maintain the independence of the Peninsula, a 
war to preserve the balance of power in Europe, and a war to perpe- 
tuate those commercial advantages which Great Britain once secured 
by the treaty in question, as well as by all the events which have 
since transpired. 

It would be impossible for France, or her monarch, once more to 
exclaim with honest conviction or truth, “IL n’y a PLUS DE Pyre- 
NEgs!” Those natural barriers to French aggression must, and ever 
will exist; and they represent the political or rather European prin- 
ciple of separation between France and Spain, not less than they do 
the natural division of the two countries. The Duke of Anjou ques- 
tion cannot be revived. France would be too powerful for Europe 
with a Duke of Aumale at the palace of the Escurial. The balance of 
power would be as much destroyed by such a marriage as by the 
formal union of the two crowns. The possession of Belgium, the 
former Spanish Netherlands, by the Prince Leopold, is not subversive 
of the principles of the Utrecht Treaty. He is as much related to 
France as he is to England, and the neutrality of Belgium is a secu- 
rity to the whole Continent. When Louis Philip refused the throne 
of Belgium for the Duke of Nemours, he acted in the spirit of the 
Utrecht settlement. When he dreamt (for we will not say negotiated) 
of a marriage between one of his sons and the Queen Isabella, he 
adhered no longer to that treaty, and violated mentally its first pro- 
visions. But we feel confident that it will be buta dream. All great 
men have their foibles, the weak points of their character. Louis 
Philip, like other great men, cannot be expected to be exempt from 
such imperfections. But we are indeed mistaken as to the depth of 
his judgment, and the accuracy of his discernment, if he shall not have 
perceived, from the unanimity of the British press with regard to 
Spanish affairs and Spanish alliances, that the principle as well as the 
letter of the Peace of Utrecht must be scrupulously and firmly main- 
tained. In one word, the marriage of a French prince with the Queen 
of Spain is impossible. 
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THE DYING SWAN—A FACT. 


BY THE LATE ISABEL HILL. 


Onty the grey remember Carolan 

When he was young. I saw him in his wane, 
Still beautiful. His tall, symmetric form 

Moved yet, as if to Music, gallantly. 

The Minstrel shone trom his dark laughing eye, 
His rosy dimpling lip; and when he sung 

"Twas the heart's harmony. He was the friend 
Of sages—wits—the guest of Royalty; 

Gentle as brave, and honest as refined. 

Wealth came with time, and to a peaceful home, 
By one fond daughter cheered, he had retired, 
Awaiting age and death, with tender smiles, 

So grew he old; but the few silver curls 

That shaded his brow’s furrows, swept a cheek 
Still blooming as a babe’s. Slight suffering warned, 
And he prepared, not worldlily alone. 

At night, with feeble words, but manly thought, 
He spoke ; and then his dim eyes closed in sleep : 
They thought he would part so, but he awoke 
With the new day. His glance was bright again, 
And his clear thrilling accent said enough 

To prove the present, nay, near fifty years 
Cancelled by sweet Oblivion. Memory 

And Fancy gave him back his genius, 

With all its lost adorers, as an earnest 

Of perfect restoration soon to be. 

“* Love, I am late,” he said, ‘‘ this is the day— 

I have been ill—yet must not fail my Prince— 

I shall meet Philip—Michael—and that boy— 
Our countryman—His Highness loves us all. 
Yes, I must write. Give me—Ah, thanks my girl! 
A note to each. ‘Tis long’since we have met— 


We shall to-day, bless Heaven! See these despatched !” 


(From the dying to the dead) ‘‘ and now—my harp! 
Is the bird in its nest still? I would sing 

My best to-night—a brilliant company !” 

Then did he warble fragments of famed lays, 

He knew not how his hearer’s heart applied. 

An exiled patriot’s lament for home, 

Languishing looks and faltering tones he sung, 

As if Death’s dart he had mista’en for Love’s.* 





* Whoever remembers the boyish ballads for which “ Irish J—— J 





”” 


was 


celebrated, may imagine their effect when /ast he uttered them; each sad verse be- 
coming doubly melancholy, and the words which, in his youth, were greeted with 
laughter, now rendered more touching still, by the naive air of the dying grandsire. 
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Unconsciously his own melodious dirge 

Thus breathing, as he saw his daughter weep 

Pride and affection blended. ‘* Ah!” he cried, 

‘* Tears from fair eyes are minstrels’ best reward. 
I’m glad I have such power to-day. I know 

They will rejoice to hear me. Let me rise— 

Help me, dear child! "Tis time—I must be gone.” 
She raised him to her bosom; on his lip 

A murmured song expired; its mating smile 
Lingered, but Heaven reclaimed its Carolan. 

** Can such sounds die ?’’ she mused—‘‘ No, they have soared ; 
And, with the godlike band of his compeers 

He chants the strains of Immortality !”’ 





EXTRACTS FROM 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER’S PRIVATE JOURNAL.* 


CHAPTER II. 


MAKING THE LAND-—COAST OF CEYLON-—-NATIVE FISHING BOATS-——TROPICAL 
THUNDER-STORM—CATAMARAN JACK-—-MASULAH BOATS-——-LANDING AT MA- 
DRAS. 


“‘ Lanp! Land!’”—What a thrilling cry is this at sea !—How that 
simple word makes the heart bound !—What a world of thought is 
embodied in it!—Love, hope, fear, pride, boundless gratitude, or 
blank despair, may each, in turn, be called forth by that single syl- 
lable. The white cliffs of England ; the sunny shores of India : ; the 
long-sought, and now discovered island ; the friendly haven; the 
rocky lee shore from which the reeling ship wildly, but vainly, strug- 
gles to escape, are all proclaimed by that single electrifying word— 
‘‘ land !’’—Yet how different, under these various circumstances, are 
the ideas connected with it ! 

Some such thoughts as these flashed across my mind, as, at day- 
light on the morning of the 12th of September, after having paced the 
deck through two long dark hours of the morning watch, a voice, as if 
from the clouds, proclaimed the glad tidings,— 

“ Land right ahead !” 

I bounded forward to the forecastle, and, in a few seconds, was 
by the side of the look-out man, on the fore-top-gallant crosstrees. 

The only thing to be seen was an indistinct blue line on the 
distant horizon, which, to the eye of a Landsman, appeared a mere 
cloud that must speedily vanish before the rising sun. But even this 
was sufficient to set busy fancy at work. 

Faint as that line appeared, it was still land!—And what land ?— 








* Continued from page 294. 
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‘‘ The land of the Sun” —The land of adventure and romance which, 
for the last three months, had filled my thoughts by day, and haunted 
my dreams by night—The great stage (or rather an outwork belonging 
to it, for it was only the Island of Ceylon) on which Clive, and 
Hastings, and Wellesley, and a hundred others had played their part, 
and earned the wreath of victory—A land of civilized Idolaters— 
strange thought! A land of palm trees and myrtle, of gloomy forests, 
and parched deserts. A land of sunshine and perfume, yet teeming 
with pestilence and death. 

Hyder Ali, Tippoo Sultan, and all the scenes of warfare, imprison- 
ment, tyranny, and death, associated with their names—The chase of the 
Wild-boar over the stony plains of the Deccan—Tiger-haunted jungles, 
and sunny meads dotted with countless herds of the bounding Ante- 
lope—The turbaned Warriors, and dark-eyed beauties of the East.— 
These and a thousand other glowing visions were conjured up by that 
faint blue line on the horizon, 

The breeze freshened, as the sun rose; and our good ship—like 
an impatient steed, who, after a long and toilsome march, suddenly 
comes in sight of the well-known halting place—bounded gaily over 
the bright blue waves, trembling as if with eagerness, and snorting 
proudly, as she tossed the spray in sparkling rainbows from her sharp, 
frigate-like, bows. 

As we rapidly neared the land, the faint outline of hills became 
each moment more distinct, till it gradually resolved itself into the 
beautiful scenery of the eastern coast of Ceylon. First appeared the 
bold rocky outline of Adam’s Peak, towering six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea; then the lower mountains, clothed to their 
summits with noble forest trees; and now the white coral beach, 
fringed with palm trees, and backed by a dense jungle of feathery 
bamboo, rises from the ocean to complete the foreground of this 
glorious picture, . 

By noon we were within four or five miles of the land, and the 
breeze having gradually died away, almost to a calm, we coasted 
along slowly, admiring the lovely scenery to our hearts’ content. 

From sunrise till sunset, I lay upon deck, or in the main-top, 
with my telescope to my eye; now admiring the graceful forms of the 
native cances, which, although there was hardly air enough to move 
the dog-vane, glided over the smooth surface of the sheltered bays 
with the swiftness of sea-birds, their snow-white sails contrasting 
beautifully with the dark green foliage which grew down to the 
water's edge; and now peering into the shady recesses of the 
jungle, till my heated imagination transformed every dark mass of 
rock into the figure of a stately Elephant, and each tuft of withered 
herbage into the brindled skin of a Tiger. I felt that now, indeed, a 
new and a glorious world was opened to me. The innate love of 
hunting which had slumbered within me for some months, burst into 
flame at the sight of those noble woods; and my heart yearned, with 
an indescribable longing, to explore their inmost recesses. I have, 
since then, taken the scalp of many a wild beast ; but neither old age, 
nor the blood ofa hecatomb of Tigers, has served to quench the flame 
that was that day kindled on the beautiful coast of Ceylon. 
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Although it was three months and a half since we had left Eng- 
land, during which we had traversed some 15,000 miles of ocean, so 
little had occurred to mark the lapse of time, that it appeared to me as 
if I had been transported hither in my sleep, and suddenly dropped 
upon the coast of some fairy land. My recollections of England were 
still fresh and unchanged. Hitherto all around me had been English ; 
and were it not for the gradual change of climate, an occasional shoal 
of flying-fish, the capture of a shark or two, and ‘the appearance of a 
few tropical sea-birds, nothing had occurred to remind us that we had 
not, all the time, been cruising up and down the British Channel. 
But here, at last, were all my glowing visions realized. Here was a 
land of beauty which even exceeded my most sanguine expectations, 
and my heart warmed as I fancied what an Indian Hunter’s life must 
be, amidst such scenery, and under such a sky. 

By two o'clock in the day we were dead becalmed ; the clouds 
began to settle down upon the mountains, the air became ‘oppressively 
hot and sultry, and the sky assumed so threatening an aspect, that 
the Captain considered it necessary to shorten sail, and make all the 
usual preparations for encountering a tropical squall. These pre- 
cautions fortunately proved unnecessary, as the thunderstorm did not 
extend to us, and we had therefore a fine opportunity of watching its 
progress. 

It was grand to watch the forked lightning playing round the rocky 
summit of Adam’s Peak,—to hear the thunder bellowing among the 
hills, and to mark the sudden change in the landscape, as the streams 
swoln into torrents by the immense quantity of rain that had fallen, 
came rushing down the sides of the mountains in perfect cataracts of 
muddy water. 

The thunder-cloud having discharged its contents upon the island, 
the atmosphere suddenly cleared up, the air became cool and re- 
freshing, and the sun went down in one of those gorgeous skies which 
cannot be described, and can hardly be conceived except by one who 
has witnessed a tropical sunset at sea. 

I remained on deck till near midnight, revelling in the rich perfume 
of spicy shrubs which was wafted to us by the gentle land-wind, and 
watching, with intense interest, the fires and moving lights which 
glowed or twinkled on the beach. 

By whom were these fires lighted, and for what purpose ?— Who bore 
these lights ?—Might not this be the funeral pile of some self-immolating 
Widow -2—That, the sacred lamp which some antelope-eyed Maid. was 
about to launch on the smooth surface of the summer sea, whilst she 
breathed a prayer to Vishnoo for the safe return of her absent lover ? 
—Yes!—I was no'longer in a Christian land—That beauteous coast 
was inhabited by the worshippers of Idols—Such things might be— 
It was possible—It was probable—Nay, it must be so!—My imagi- 
nation ran riot.—And when, at length, I retired to rest, it was only to 
conjure up still wilder fancies in my dreams, 

For two days we remained nearly becalmed, drifting slowly along 
the coast, and on the 16th of September, about midnight, made the 
lights of Madras, when we lay off and on, under easy sail, till daylight. 
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17th September.—I was, of course, on geck before daylight this 
morning.—Just as the first streak of dawn appeared in the East, a 
bright flash of fire shot from the frowning bastions of Fort St. George, 
and the sound of the morning gun came booming over the silent 
waters. The sails were instantly filled, and we stood in to the 
anchorage with a light air of wind. ; 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Madras is flat and uninteresting, 
presenting merely a white line of sandy beach, fringed with cocoa-nut 
trees, which, at a little distance, appear to grow out of the water. 
But the numbers of native craft which crowded the anchorage, and the 
mosquito fleet of Catamarans and fishing boats which swarmed round 
the ship, offering for sale a variety of strange looking fish, and, to us, 
unknown fruits, afforded ample subjects of interest to those who had 
not before visited India. 

Of all the extraordinary craft which the ingenuity of Man has ever 
invented, a Madras Catamaran is the most extraordinary, the most 
simple, and yet, in proper hands, the most efficient. It is merely 
three rough logs of wood firmly lashed together with ropes, formed 
from the inner bark of the cocoa-nut tree. Upon this, one, two, or 
three men,—according to the size of the Catamaran—sit upon their 
heels, in a kneeling posture, and defying wind and weather, make their 
way through the raging surf which beats upon the coast, and paddle 
out to sea at times when no other craft can venture to face it. Ata 
little distance, the slight fabric on which these adventurous seamen 
float, becomes invisible, and a fleet of them approaching from the land 
presents the absurd appearance of a host of savage looking Natives, 
wading out towards the ship, up to their middle in water. 

The figure of ‘‘ Catamaran Jack’’—so the navigator of one of these 
primitive craft is called by the sailors—is quite in keeping with the 
simple machine on which he floats. He is perfectly naked, with the 
exception of having a piece of twine tied round his loins, to which is 
fastened a strip of cotton cloth about four inches wide ;—this, being 
passed between the legs, is tucked through the twine girdle behind, 
and thus equipped honest Jack thinks himself quite respectably 
dressed, and fit to be presented in any society. The. Catamaran cos- 
tume, like ‘* Bryan O’Lin’s’’ nether garment, possesses the undeniable 
advantage of being 


** Cool summer wear.” 

But the material of which it is formed being rather slight, and con- 
stantly wet with sea water, it is apt, at first sight, to strike the Euro- 
pean eye as being somewhat scanty, and the least shade in life too 
transparent. Such, at least, appeared to be the feeling amongst the 
female part of the community. For when our friend Jack stepped on 
board, with the air of an Admiral, and, like a well bred man, advanced 
to make his salaam, he was saluted with a general scream of horror 
mingled with smothered exclamations, of ‘* Nasty naked wretch !”— 
‘* Horrid black monster!”’ &c., and the Ladies, covering their faces 
with their pocket handkerchiefs, rushed in a body to their cabins, 
where they remained for the rest of the morning in earnest con- 
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sultation as to the possibility of landing in boats manned by such inde- 
cent savages. 

The Masulah boats in which goods and passengers are transported 
across the famous Madras surf, although monstrous uncouth looking 
things, are admirably adapted for the purpose to which they are 
applied. They are perfectly flat bottomed, with high perpendicular 
sides, and are built without nails, or any interior framework, the 
planks—formed of soft spongy wood, which yields like cork and "does 
not split—being sewed together with strong cords. This mode of con- 
struction gives them great buoyancy, and also renders them as pliant 
and elastic as a basket; so that they not only ride in safety over the 
giant waves, which, even in the finest weather, break upon this coast ; 
but, when hurried forward by the last surf, and dashed upon the beach 
with a violence that would knock to pieces the strongest European 
boat, they yield to the shock without sustaining any injury, and the 
fiat bottom forming a solid foundation on which to rest, they remain 
upright, instead of falling over on their bilge, as a boat of ordinary 
construction would do when the wave receded from her. The crew 
consists of ten or twelve rowers besides a Sarang or Cockswain, who, 
standing on an elevated platform, in the stern of the boat, armed with 
a steering oar, watches the run of the sea, directing the men when to 
pull, and guiding his unwieldy craft through the tremendous surf, with 
wonderful skill and presence of mind. 

The ‘ accommodation boats,” which are generally provided for La- 
dies, are merely a superior sort of Masulah boat. They are furnished 
with an awning, to protect the passengers from the sun, and the Crew 
are distinguished from their brother boatmen by wearing short cotton 
drawers, extending half way down to the knee ; the men of the com- 
mon Masulah boats being contented with the more simple costume of 
Catamaran Jack. 

‘“* By the mark ten !”"—sung out the leadsman in the chains. 

*¢ Stand by the anchor !—All ready forward there ?” 

‘* All ready, Sir—” 

“Let go !!"— 

Whir !—Splash !—Away went thirty fathoms of chain cable, with a 
noise like thunder.—The ship swung slowly round to the tide—and, 
for the first time since leaving England, the sails were furled.—Our 
voyage was ended. And the good old ship that had borne us safely 
through so many dangers, slumbered peacefully on the bosom of the 
sunny waves, her weather-beaten sides, and well bleached cordage 
contrasting strongly with the bright paint, and newly tarred rigging 
of a homeward bound ship that lay near us. 

The moment we were fairly at anchor, we were surrounded by a 
fleet of Masulah boats, and our decks crowded, with Staff Officers, 
and Native Servants of al] grades and castes, from the pompous Do- 
bash, or head servant, to the cringing Pariah, Maty Boy, all clamo- 
rous for employment; and each striving, by vaunting his own virtues, 
and detracting from the character of his neighbour, to insinuate him- 
self into the good graces of some unsuspecting Gri 

Reader, if it is ever thy fate to visit India, please to bear in mind 
that, of all unhanged knaves, these same Madras Servants who infest 
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newly arrived ships, are the greatest. Having succeeded in circum- 
venting a Griffin, they remain with him just as long as they can cheat 
him with impunity; but the moment he becomes knowing enough to 
see through their roguery, they respectfully take their leave, and board 
the next ship that arrives, to secure another victim. 

The Ladies landed to-day; but the Troops do not disembark till 
to-morrow. 

18th September.—I had heard so much of the formidable Madras 
surf, that | was rather disappointed, this morning, at being landed with 
so little difficulty. The surf is certainly very heavy, and such as no 
European boat could live in. But a Masulah boat is so wonderfully 
buoyant, and the boatmen so thoroughly understand their business, 
that the operation of landing is attended with little if any real danger, 
although the roar of the surf, the wild shouting of the crew, and the 
anxious looks of Catamaran Jack, who paddles alongside ready to 
pick you up from among the sharks, in case of the boat being swamped, 
imparts rather a formidable aspect to the whole proceeding. 

It was perfectly calm when we landed, but a long ground swell 
was rolling in, which rendered the surf heavier than it frequently is 
with a strong breeze upon the shore. Indeed, the surf is generally 
found to be heavier in calm weather, or with the wind off shore, than 
at any other time; but why it is so, is more than my philosophy can 
explain. ; 

The proper number of men having embarked, and having been 
cautioned to sit low, and keep steady, the Sarang mounted his plat- 
form, and waving his hand with a dignified air the crew began to pad- 
dle with short quick strokes, chanting in chorus a wild plaintive song 
to which they kept time. The ship’s crew took leave of us with three 
cheers, to which we responded right heartily, and so we parted from 
our floating home in which we had spent many a happy day.—I had 
Jearnt to love the good old Ship, as one loves a horse that has carried 
him well through toil and danger, and I felt a weight at my heart as I 
stepped over the side, and bade her adieu for ever. 

As we neared the land, the roar of the surf became each moment 
louder and louder, and as it increased, the Sarang appeared to become 
excited, and the song of the boatmen waxed louder and more energetic. 
Having reached the back of the surf, the crew discontinued their 
exertions, and our buoyant craft floated quietly upon the long glassy 
swell, which rolling from under her rushed forward with inconceivable 
velocity and burst upon the beach with a deafening roar, 

The water being deep, there are only two of these enormous waves 
to be surmounted. One breaks upon the beach, and another about 
150 yards further out, the space between the two being a smooth val- 
ley of green water, upon which a shoal of Catamarans floated like 
waterfowl, ready to lend their aid in case of our boat being swamped. 

The Sarang—a right cunning rogue—availed himself of the halt to 
impress upon our minds a due sense of the danger which awaited us ; 
the almost superhuman skill it required on his part to carry us well 
through it ; and the extreme propriety of my stimulating the exertions 


of the Crew by promising them a handsome present in the event of our 
being safely landed. 
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Having been previously cautioned against yielding to this piece of 
imposition, I informed the Sarang, as politely as I could, that I con- 
sidered him a knave; upon which, casting a sly glance at his com- 
panions,—as much as to say, ‘‘ this fellow is too knowing by half for a 
Griffin” —he once more mounted his platform, and addressed himself 
seriously to the business of landing. His manner now suddenly 
changed. He drew himself up to his full height, and assumed an air 
of command ;—his chest expanded, his eye flashing, and every faculty 
apparently roused to exertion. 

For some minutes he remained perfectly motionless, his dark eye 
rolling anxiously from side to side as if watching for a favourable op- 
portunity to advance. But wave after wave was allowed to roll past 
and burst upon the beach, whilst the crew grasping their paddles 
firmly, and keeping their eyes fixed upon their Leader, awaited his 
orders in silence. At last a sea heavier than usual was seen ad- 
vancing. 

‘¢On, in the name of Allah!” shouted the Sarang, at the same 
time waving his paddle with frantic gestures, stamping violently on 
the deck, and yelling like a maniac. The crew responded to his wild 
cry, and striking up a strange hurried chaunt, which appeared to be a 
sort of invocation to Allah, pulled with desperate energy to keep pace 
with the wave which was now rolling under us. By means of extra- 
ordinary management and hard pulling, they succeeded in retaining 
their position, exactly on the shoulder of the wave, and immediately 
behind its foaming crest, till it burst with a roar Jike thunder, when 
another vigorous pull sent us shooting through the boiling foam, and, 
gliding down an inclined plain, we found ourselves rocking gently in 
a lane of green water, between two walls of raging surf, which shut 
out the view both of sea and land. 

“« Shabash! Shabash!” (well done) shouted the Sarang, stroking 
his moustache, with a self-complacent air; and the panting crew 
resting on their oars, awaited, in silence, his further orders. 

When I looked back upon the tremendous mass of broken water 
through which we had passed with so little apparent difficulty, I could 
hardly believe my senses, and began to feel a considerable degree of re- 
spect for the nautical talents of my friend the Sarang, who had exhibited 
so much skill and presence of mind in carrying us through it. Had he 
not retained his position on the shoulder of the wave with the most 
perfect precision, we should either have been left outside of the surf 
when it broke, and so been exposed to the advance of the next sea ;— 
or, had we pushed forward a moment too soon, would have plunged 
headlong over the foaming crest of the wave, and been turned bottom 
up when it burst upon the beach. 

After watching his opportunity for a few moments, the Sarang once 
more began to stamp and shout, the Crew pulled with even greater 
energy than before, and rushing wildly forward on the .crest of the 
wave, we were dashed upon the beach with a violence which nothing 
but the elastic frame of a Masulah boat could have withstood. The 
moment we touched the ground the willing crew jumped overboard 
with the agility of monkeys, and hurrying the boat forward, beyond 
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the reach of the advancing wave, landed us high and dry on the shores 
of India. 

I was so much delighted with the workman-like manner in which 
the landing had been effected that I volunteered a small present to 
the crew, ‘and was accordingly voted the most generous and amiable 
Sahib that had ever blessed the sight of Catamaran Jack. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GOLDEN CITY. 
Isaiah, ch. xiii. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


Lirt the banner of hosts and of battles on high ! 

He comes—lo, he comes—from the ends of the sky : 
The Lord, with the armies of worlds at his hand, 
Speeds down with Destruction to chasten the land !— 


The haughty and arrogant He will now show, 

And the merciless arm of the tyrant strike low! 

Earth shall reel ‘neath His anger—and move from its place 
Whilst the wind heaps the ashes of Babylon’s race. 


And your children—the young ones—the loved ones—ye prize, 
Shall be dashed unto death ‘neath your agonized eyes ; 

Your homes be dishonoured—your ‘altars ‘the sod — 

For the Medes at your gate are the armies of God. 


Thou, Glory of Kingdoms, all cursed shall decline 
Thy temple and palace—thine idols and shrine— 
And thy loveliness perish in guilt and in sorrow, 
As the vengeance of God ov ershadow’d Gomorrah. 


The footsteps of man shall forsake thee, and flee ; 
And the tent of the Arab no more wilt thou see ; 
The Shepherd far from thee shall watch by his fold, 
And thy power be a phantom ! a tale that is told! 


soo ged of Babylon —mourn and despair! 

With the hosts of Jehovah thy far summits glare : 
Over hill, plain, and valley their flaming brands spread,- 
Mourn, City of Babylon—weep, for thy Dead. 
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RIVAL TUDOR-ITES; OR, CHRISTIAN ENMITIES.* 


A TALE OF CREEDS AND PARTIES, DURING THE TIMES 
OF THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER VI.—continued. 


MUTATIONS. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


Henry VIII.’s vacillations, in politics and creed, his slowly slaying 
cruelty to good wives, and tyrannic murders of erring ones, covered, 
in the case of Anne Boleyne, by a slander upon Nature, his injustice 
against two then blameless daughters, his neglect of a promising son, 
his caprices and barbarities to men once favoured by him, some of 
them well deserving of esteem,—these traits in his character had 
alienated the loyalty of kind hearts, and grave heads, while his coarse, 
gross manners, greasy paunch, straddling gait, and monstrously placed 
ears, had engendered disgust in superficial fancies. 

Yet it has been a ‘‘ Fashion,” (Radically ‘‘ deformed’’) to prate of 
resemblances between Henry VIII. and George 1V., who, though his 
youth was fascinated by the wit of individual Whigs, was, from his 
years of maturity and power, consistent in his adherence to our 
Church and Constitution, Disgraced and insulted by the vulgar 
frailties and indecent habits of the wife forced on him, he did not, 
when he might have done so, punish her, even by loss of title, merely 
using his right, as a man, to exclude her from his presence, though 
he had too long allowed her intercourse with their daughter, This 
child’s rebellion against his authority was not only forgiven, but 
she was allowed to refuse the suitor of his choice, and marry the poor 
object of her own. If, when her death had broken the only tie be- 
tween him and her mother, he had allowed the elderly Caroline’s own 
witnesses to prove her an ‘Adulteress, and consigned the rest of her 
days to a prison, his enemies might have had some pretext for their 
outcries; his friends regretted that he did not this; which still would 
have established no likeness between him and Henry VIII. 

Let the surviving Churchmen, Senators, Generals, who served 
George IV. say if they found, in him, a fickle ingrate. They might 
be too dutifully employed elsewhere to dine often with his Majesty, 
but they knew ‘him well; there was something to know; an identity. 
One could never, seeing it daily, be intimate with a nondescript, be- 
tween bat and chamelion. Let all who ever spoke with George IV. 
attest his grace, tact, and suavity. They po; but fellows to whom 
his meanest porters were superior, “fellows whose own lives are brutified 
by slang and dram drinking, vent, with impunity, their wondering 
horror—at his faults, which they exaggerate, and his ‘‘ crimes,’ which 
they invent. On some points they might be more effectively severe 
could they but reconcile their instincts with truth ; for falsehood often 
defeats and neutralizes its own rancorous intents, while a pure, moral, 
philosophical analysis of almost every tempted life would offer many 





‘ * Continued from No. DXLIV. p. 367. 
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chastening and corrective warnings. But these censors prefer spat- 
tering those they envy with nick-names, founded on the proportion of 
a profile, or the colour of a curl; and proving nothing, but the weak- 
ness of the spatterer’s cause, his poverty of argument. Let one man 
peril life, to save his country, and liberate Europe from a selfish con- 
queror, let another spend his nights in vigils, to ameliorate such laws 
as hardly can ever affect his kin or friends, the thankless Mob will 
bellow, will outrage their very benefactors. They have rank and 
wealth, ‘‘ call themselves gentlemen ;”’ resistless provocation ! 

The blessings of Learning (to write, if not to spell,) the Liberty of 
the Press, we see converted into curses, when creatures, equally igno- 
rant and violent, mislead what they call ‘“‘ the People.” Most of 
these furious satirists are so venal that they would write as ultra- 
Tories, for more pay; while some, alas, pretending to be such, belie 
their professed principles, by dishonest deeds, and ‘‘ costermonger”’ 
language ! 

If public vituperators of the illustrious dead find the descendants of 
the slandered lavish favour and familiarity on these bold speakers, 
how can subjects learn better clannishness, more decorous forbear- 
ance, or the distinction between impartial liberality and heartless 
dullness? ‘‘Oh, the pity of it!” Little Edward blushed not to be 
called ‘* Pious,’ and strove *‘ to honour his Father.” 

February’s keen air played o’er our Northern sea coast; the moon 
was rising, in a cloudless starry sky, Craig left his senior relatives, 
and went in search of Isabel, who was still out of doors, with Vanberg. 
Near the point whence Hilda had fallen Glen now saw them, stand- 
ing over, and looking down on some prostrate and extended substance. 
He shuddered, but the young ones were talking gaily. 

** How you will joy their hearts, Sir!” said the little girl, Adelm 
continuing — 

‘“* Besides, Bettine and Martin says I am a Baron, with gold and 
— forsooth! I will endeavour to be great by goodness, too. 

ive or six years will soon steal by; then I may render the Glens 
rich, by marrying Hilda.” 

“* Thou—marry—wuo?”’ cried the recumbent figure, starting up, 
and, in Craig’s ear sounded the words— 

** Look ! Listen !”’ 

Yetlah was behind, Johan before him. He staggered for an instant. 

‘¢ Isabel, I meant,” said the stripling. 

“ Boy,” laughed de Rohan, “ if thou art to be a priest, not even 
heretic pastors are yet openly countenanced in taking wives.” 

“‘ Should they be ever so, dear master,” faintly uttered Yetlah, 
‘* were it not politic to bind up with ¢hine interests, by the holy vows 
of a convent, one whose tried faith _ 





For all men, worthy of the name, there is a pang, a shame, in 
fearing themselves spontaneously beloved, by those whose passions 
they cannot return, But when woman so disgraces her name as to 
woo, she only wins man’s loathing; and swch a woman, in person, 
birth, education, morals, as Yetlah! Besides, Craig had his own 
reasons for a scorn additional ; but, disguising it, he interrupted her— 

‘‘ Hush, spare me! we are seen, and may be heard.”’ 
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He advanced towards Johan. They bowed, and Adelm, always 
eager to proclaim the good deeds of others, informed his second father 
that their “‘ friend, just come from court, had won the intended Pro- 
tector’s word for not withdrawing the bounties of King Henry, from 
the Glens.” 

Ere Craig could speak, Johan added— 

‘* Nay, more. I can procure for this young Baron a befitting 
appointment, about the person of the innocent sovereign; just to 
improve Lord Adelm’s, or my Lord of Vanberg’s time and prospects, 
during the few years that must elapse, ere he, or any one can wed 
your heiress. By that time I fear, too surely, that parsons will be 
allowed to marry as many women as they please; edse I would not 
divert his lordship from the Church.” 

“* You are too good, Sir,” Craig feebly responded. ‘I trust, though 
selfishly, my dowerless girl will be content, as the prop and solace of 
my widowed age; for I grow old apace, though you, of my own 
years, look scarcely senior to our— Baron here ; who, with his gold and 


jewels, is, indeed, fitter for a post at court, than to be any longer the 


companion of a poor wandering Lutheran.” 

Adelm acutely felt the sudden, unintelligible, if not ungrateful cold- 
ness of his protector’s tone; while Craig almost cringed to Johan, as 
if in thanks for deeds of unexampled magnanimity ; though, if he now 
chose to give back the estates he needed not, who would prevent that 
act of justice? The possessor offered no such sacrifice, but, by his 
ostentations, seemed impressing, on the minds of those he wronged, 
in not redressing, their dependence on his kindness, for bare bread. 
In begging leave to escort ‘* his guests,” Lady Glen and Isabel, back 
to the Hall, he asked Craig how he thought it looked; the Chapel, and 
the garden. Their new master seemed surprised that the rightful heir 
had not gone thither, nor could now accept his paraded invitation. 

Adelm was soon nominated to a lay place near the King. Johan 
and Brand conducted him to town, most patronizingly, with all his 
worldly goods at his own disposal. Craig had cautioned him never 
to impair his chances, while they lasted, with the precarious life of his 
young monarch, by leaving court, for Scarborough. 

The Minister resumed his pilgrimage, alone, soon openly supported 
in reading the Scriptures in English. 

Vanberg, knighted as soon as he came of age, obtained such favour, 
in the eyes of Edward VI., and his advisers, as enabled the young 
German considerably to augment the incomes of all his early friends. 
To Glen he dared tender nothing, and begged the rest to keep his 
presents secret, as also from de Rohan. Yetlah only broke this in- 
junction, saying once, in her own peculiar way— 

‘I love Vanberg, Master Johan; he is the first man who ever gave 
me gold, disinterestedly I mean.” 

Alice, by Adelm’s gifts, and her living at the Hall, was empow- 
ered to send her absent son much help; from her it could not pain him. 
He remained single, but some years elapsed, and still he reappeared 
not at Craig Tower. The consequence of de Rohan and Father 
Brand was materially decreased, by the country’s change of religion ; 
but theig alms-giving and civility won them a cold respect, whenever 
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they were in Yorkshire; which was not very frequently, nor for long 
sojourns; though they happened to be at the Hall in the Spring of 
1551, when the Malady known as “ the Sweating Sickness,” began 
its ravages, Truth must apologize for the ugly words, Adelm could 
not continue absent from his heart’s kindred, at this fearful period. 

The motive excused his temporary flight, and he hastened towards 
Scarborough. Within sight of his journey’s destination, he overtook 
Craig, bound on the same anxious errand; yet seeming ill to appre- 
ciate the young man’s sympathy. They had not proceeded together 
many minutes when they were met by Martin Vaulder, sad, and in so- 
lemn black. Simultaneously they demanded, with earnest agitation— 

‘In the name of God, who is dead ?” - 

‘* Not mine young ladie, Heaven be braised!” answered Martin, his 
eyes full of tears. 

“ Thank God!” cried Adelm, but the father, almost angrily, burst 
forth— 

** Who, at once, who? why tell me who is not ?”’ 

‘¢ Virst, den, zir,” sighed Vaulder, ‘‘ we lost—on de zame day— 
your coot ‘modere, and my poor Bettine.” 

Vanberg flung himself from his horse, into the old man’s arms, and 
wept. 

‘* Bettine, who saved me, as you strove to save my mother !—and 
worthy Lady Glen, dead ‘ Hy 

Rest they in Jesu,’ said Craig, bowing, ‘‘ no more ?”’ 

“ Next, de Twyfords, of Henwife Gottage ; dere honest zon be head 
gardener now. 

‘* Poor Ambrose !”” sighed Adelm. 

‘¢ Pooh!” sneered the clergymen, ‘‘ mere churls—go on !”’ 

“Den, mynheer, churl too, I must gonvess, Old Howel, iv you re- 
member him, who, mid his vife, an Grifin—” 

‘‘ Remember ? yes, too well! ali gone?” 

** Nien, Grif an Peggy vas not attacked, nor Brand, who gonvessed 
old Wynne; ; nor do I tink dere master vill go de vay of dat vild John, 
to gib you pack your own, as [ gou’d vish.’ 

‘Bless you! but are none else ill, to danger ?” 

‘Your uncle mends slowly, but vor boor Yetlah, zir—” 

“Ha! her state is hopeless ?” and Craig looked as if pleased at 
making sure of an affirmative; but Martin drawled— 

6 Nay, zhe vill be zafe enough, vhen zhe sees you; zhe has but 
ailed vrom derror, for your zake.” 

Glen’s colour changed ; without another word he proceeded not to 
the Hall, but to the Tower. 

Adelm, ere this strangely constituted son and father could oppose, 
sped on to Isabel. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MENACING RIVALRIES. 


She sat with Brand and Johan, whose reception of the gallant Knight 
was somewhat equivocally fluttered, and constrained. The child of 
Hilda recognized Vanberg, instantly, and gave him her hand, with 
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mournful tenderness, turning,’ with a blush, from his embrace. She 
had now entered her fifteenth year; deep mourning, and her recent 
filial care for all their sufferers, the sight of death, and funeral rites, 
had lent a sublime gravity to her noble beauty. . 

Adelm told of her father’s arrival, of his own fair fortunes, ** owed,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to kind Master de Rohan, and all vowed to the service of 
dear, dear Bell Glen.” 

She bowed, but looked timorously at Johan. 

‘* Till we know who is destined to be spared, by this sore pesti- 
lence,” said Father Brand, ‘it will not be decent for any of us to 
calculate on the joys of earthly life. That child’s only female relative 
was laid in the tomb but yesterday. Here, Sir, I trust her son will be 
gratified by that liberality.” 

** Oh, yes,” said Isabel, ‘‘ and will relieve you from the burden of 
my presence. [ must go with my father. Here, without Lady Glen, 
Bettine, or even Lettice Twyford, I cannot stay.” 

‘** Your uncle Barnabas, if he revive, shall still be nigh,” said Johan, 
“and Yetlah, in the house, if you will; besides good Peggy Howel ; 
you would burden your father, not us; we shall be seldom here, have 
never tampered with your creed ; and wish one Glen to live always at 
the Hall.” 

“Then have the uncle,” cried Adelm, “ for I agree with Isabel that 
her father should protect her now.” 

“‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘‘ yes, but go, dear friend, beg him not to take 
Yetlah with us. I can’t respect her.” 

Adelm departed. An interview of, at least, as painful embarrass- 
ment, had taken place at the Tower. Yetlah, beholding Craig, leaped 
on his neck, and kissed him, ‘twixt tears and laughter. As he disen- 
gaged himself from her arms, to greet the venerable and debilitated 
Barnabas, she sneered— 

“Do you think me a Judas, my saint? Come hither, I must speak 
with you, at once, in private.” 

Passively he was led, and seated in her chamber ; she then renewed 
her discourse. 

‘* Now, tell me, what will you with your daughter? Johan, good 
proof that he never hated you, nor impurely returned Hilda’s liking, I 
think would marry Isabel? Your grandchildren would thus get back 
the estates. Were not all well so?” F 

‘* Impossible !”” exclaimed Craig. 

‘« But will you tell him why impossible? or do you wish me to do 
so?” 

‘Cruel trifler, no! without offending him, his age, his creed, my 
conscience—I eannot force my daughter's inclinations, even years 
hence, when she is old enough—to make my friend, my son-in-law, 
the man, you say, loved by my wife.” 

‘* But Isabel may like him well enough, in time,—nay, does so.” 

‘‘ Unlikely; there’s Adelm. I am not sorry now that he is with 
her. But they shall never wed, neither. My race dies with me. Is 
a lingering vestige of my old belief so improbable? I give my child 
to singleness, in expiation of her mother’s broken vow. The first, I 
mean Isabel, must leave this place, with me to-morrow.” 
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“With you alone? Poor girl! no woman, no mother near.” 

“‘ Of course I shall hire some female.” 

‘« But now that thou mayst—dear life! J would observe every form 
of thy religion. Is it for a man of God to heed such toys as birth or 
gold? I'd toil for ye, like a slave. I am seven years your junior, nor 
yet quite frightful, am 1? Not asking such affection as I bring; but, 
is it, even now, easy for thee to live unmated ? Were not the obedient 
duties of one thou knowst, and who knows thee so well, were not our 
being no longer twain a prudent satisfaction ?” 

Whatever Craig felt, he with deep humility replied— 

‘¢ Friend, Sister! deem me not thankless, nor insensible ; but thou 
heard’st my vow, to the dead. I have chosen my fast, my penance, 
and renounced all pleasures of the world. Could I exact, from my 
young daughter, a sacrifice ] did not make myself?” 

** Exact it not, man! marry her, by-and-by, to Johan.” 

“But might not he—forgive me, I know his pride—refuse to ally 
himself—with you?” 

‘* Yes, lawfully,” cried Yetlah, with an exultant look, ‘or with you 
either, if J pleased, remember, and so might I ; but, if I would dispense 
with sacred oaths, if I could, to enjoy his wealth, endure his fondness, 
—as yet his purer love for your child is but a bud, like her.—You have 
my heart, but, be it forgiven by modesty if I say, I like not a lone, 
poor, unprotected state. I like it less and less. I have lived so, but 
so I will not die, if it can be altered.” 

** Good, dear woman!” besought the disgusted Craig, ‘‘ you surely 
never will, in any way, belong to him ?”’ 

““Why, J might find such belonging more tolerable than dost thou 
already.” 

‘* Nay, listen! Adelm has vast credit with the King. Vanberg 
shall procure thee competence, I'll—promise him my daughter, as a 
bribe. Show thyself, and thou wilt find far more tempting suitors 
than even de Rohan. [am now no object for the love of any woman. 
Marry, or even—change, be still my friend !” 

*¢ Oh, moral Christian! And thy daughter’s? And tell my lord, 
or paramour, how dearly I have proved myself thy friend? Think’st 
thou I meant that any man might please me? Why not young Adelm 
could tempt me so much as either you or Johan. You for your own 
sake. Johan that I might show my sense of your gallant rejection.” 

* You jest,” panted Craig, “‘ you, so long bound by gratitude to 
me and mine! You, who know all my impulses, motives, the causes, 
the excuses of mine every act! You heat my blood, provoke me”— 

“ To what?” she asked, with a strange smile, “ will you, with your 
bare hand, attack a woman, still so true?” 

«« Oh, that we both were dead !”” sobbed Craig. 

*« Aye, I know it was thy wish that this distemperature should cut 
me off. Pray rather to die of it thyself, for, if thou dost not, there 
are worse ends for—sinners !”” 

Glen heard no more, he fell at her feet, big drops stood on his brow, 
and trickled from his clenched hands. She guessed that he was 
seized with the Sickness. Hope and anguish contended in her breast. 
She knelt beside him, and spoke firmly— 
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“« God, if there be one, help me to preserve him! Make him but 
mine, he shall be tru/y happy. Nay, at the worst, the last, to which 
all this but leads, I have the power—however I may use it.” 

Craig grew delirious. Yetlah would not permit Isabel, nor even 
Barnabas, who, having suffered severely from the epidemic, might be 
considered safe, to enter the sick chamber. They and the rest as- 
sisted her, in various ways; her unremitting cares restored Craig’s 
consciousness, preserved his life; but he was very weak. She told 
him that none beside herself had been near him in his ravings; she 
showed him his own reflection in a rude mirror, while repeating her 
protestations of love. He had aged remarkably, in appearance, from 
that night of double death ; but: now a few days had effected still more 
striking changes. The little hair this illness left him was straight and 
silvery, deep furrows ploughed his bloodless, wasted cheek ; the glories 
of his eye were eclipsed, his form bowed and palsied. 

He refused to see both Johan and Adelm, but admitted Barnabas 
and Isabel, telling them that, as soon as he could move, they must travel 
with him, ‘‘any where but to London.” He said, before them, to 
Yetlah— 

“ This tower, with all it holds, I lend, and half of what revenues I 
may have give I to thee, true nurse. Hire servants; do as thou wilt. 
I trust myself to Christ!” 

Yetlah inclined her head, with a silent sneer. During his confine- 
ment Adelm had daily met Isabel, but Peggy Howel constantly at- 
tended her, and Vanberg believed not the old dame’s professions of 
deafness. He apprized Johan of Glen’s ostensible design, and the 
hearer felt some security, that these young friends were not likely soon 
to meet again. Adelm, accompanied by Martin, returned to the capi- 
tal. What, then, was his surprise, at shortly hearing that the Glens, 
not choosing to employ his interest, but that of Master Mead, had got 
themselves placed directly under the royal wing, and ordained as 
Private Chaplains, to some of Edward’s favourite charities. ‘“‘ Sir 
Craig,” as he was now called, by courtesy, gave the gentle King to 
understand that an usurping Papist, and a worse than Jewess, being 
secretly the foes of Isabel, her father wished her not to marry, lest she 
should involve a husband in slander and ill fortune. But Sir Adelm 
poetically described her, and, once seen, by the august valetudinarian, 
he said that she transcended even her lover’s portraiture; therefore 
pleased himself with imagining their ultimate union, and, in time, so 
wrought on Craig, that he thus conditionally consented. Should his 
Grace, when eighteen, and a free agent, desire this match, and Isabel 
approve it, as she would then be in her das¢ teen, it should take place, 
provided that the King would be pleased not to deprive de Rohan of 
Glen Hall. 

Edward promised, charmed with this moderation towards an enemy, 
and proper boldness with a monarch, but, as he declined, he wished 
his pledge unspoken, fearing that he should not live to witness the 
happiness with which a new dynasty might interfere. Craig decided 
on soon telling the King all, and clearing his own character, while he 


had so powerful a friend. Johan knew nothing of all this. The 
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country had not then its myriads of newspapers, to speed intelligence 
from town to country, like light. 

He heard it not till assured that Edward had about him physicians 
likelier to kill than cure, and so it proved ; for Isabel was hardly more 
than sixteen and a half years old, when her still younger patron 
breathed his last; Glen’s secret still unspoken; and factious anarchy 
threatened to subside only in the Restoration of Popish sway. Johan, 
who considered Adelm, his informant, as a party in the deceit by 
which Craig had concealed his intended abode, made sure that the 
slight hopes, twined about the image of Jane Grey, would keep the 
heretics awhile in London. He himself fled to the feet of Mary. 

On the deposition of Edward’s fair legatee, Adelm determined to 
rest no longer neutral, but join her side. He was reasoning down 
Isabel’s repugnance to such hazardous measure, the doubts of its 
righteousness, which contended in her breast, against a personal love 
for ‘‘ Queen Jane,” when a servant entering, announced, ‘“ A gentle- 
man and lady, who having learnt, at Sir Adelm’s, that he was with 
friends of theirs, begged to be received by them, in the name of Lord 
Glencraig.” 

** Whocan this be?” panted Craig Glen, turning white, ‘‘ the very 
title tells of wrongs and fears; but--a Lady ?” 

His Lordship left them not an instant in suspense, but stood before 
them in the person of Johan de Rohan, on whose arm leant, much im- 


proved in appearance, and habited like a Christian gentlewoman, the 
Heathenish Yetlah. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


The brief reign just concluded had accustomed Britons to confide in 
youthful and tender natures. Had a man, less meek, devout, retiring, 
succeeded to their patient, studious saint, they might have welcomed 
hopes more bold than he inspired; but, in a woman, they demanded 
qualities like his own; an union of wisdom and simplicity, a freedom 
from false pride, gadding vanity, and violence of temper, a sensitive 
aversion to all immoral persons, indecent words, scenes of strife, and 
cruelty, a love of English people, and their habits, a zeal for England's 
Church. Such character was Jane’s,and hence the crown bequeathed 
to her, but a minor’s wi/l was nothing, the King’s eldest half-sister, 
twenty years his senior, had been, by her own father, declared illegiti- 
mate; and prudish children of Albion did not then think bastardy a 
claim on Title; though they felt, as now, that calling a prince or 
princess basely born, merely because the parents’ marriage had been 
annulled, after such birth, could not be just, though saving the indi- 
vidual, perhaps, from worlds of gilded care. 

But no angel, proclaiming the clear force of Mary’s rights, could make 
any one really love her, She might have countenanced Popery, and 
still been dear, even to some Protestants, but that she was rude, cold, 
masculine; without enough of wit to bid men brook her indifference 
to, if not relish of, gratuitous inhumanities. Her undignified heart- 
lessness, putting her Ladyship “‘ past praying for,” would have left her 
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very womanhood a problem, but for her tendency to avow the lowest, 
and most selfish kind of passion, that can be misnamed love. Had 
she been young, and called beautiful, as most heiresses are, (even 
among the white Rabbits,) her lack of elegant address, and devotion 
to her own will, would have weaned men from her. Now they were 
scared. The very peers she formally thanked felt as if the little 
Ogress would devour them. 

Charles II. said, of his Queen— 

‘* Poor Kate, she shows her teeth, but never bites.”’ 

Mary, though with lips compressed, looked hungry for a gnaw. 
Her cooks themselves thought their arts wasted, and that a live lamb, 
fleece and all, might have regaled her acceptably. 

Not only lost she by comparison with Jane, talked of as almost too 
perfect to be very dear, but those who knew the brave cleverness of 
Elizabeth, feminized by poetic vanity, and those who had been capti- 
vated by the exotic blandishments of the Scottish Mary, also excluded 
from succession, turned, with disgust, from her namesake, and 
despised the creature, while they dreaded the Queen. 

To her, however, with much external homage, had posted the true 
papist descendant of brave servants to the Tudors, and was instantly 
created Lord Glencraig. To him now bowed Craig Glen, while 
Isabel’s cool reception of Yetlah was contrasted by her wildly warm 
embrace. 

‘* Let us sit, Sirs,” began his Lordship, ‘‘ you see, fair maid, that, 
hide where you will, I shall be sure to find you, and your good father. 
Knighthood, Sir Adelm, was too great an honour for me, during a 
heretic’s reign, but our only earthly queen, well named after our 
heavenly one, fulfils what were the wishes of her sire, before his 
changeling dotage. I may boast my Barony now. She will be 
found too mighty for her toes, may wed, and leave us heirs, to re-es- 
tablish the true faith of our ancestry. Ye gaze on my companion, 
gentlemen. One of the classics hath shown the possibility, the ease, 
of unsensual connexions between the sexes. Were not the somewhat 
faded maiden my friend and guest, in honesty, think ye she should 
breathe upon that lily, Craig Glen’s daughter? Yetlah will keep my 
house, because I advise ye to reclaim your Tower, forthwith. I can 
only screen from justice a forsworn monk, and his pupil, who espoused 
a truant nun, by fixing them in retirement, on my own estate, no 
more, in their chaplain mock Knighthood, to promulgate heterodoxies, 
but remote from regal hands, the bonfires, and the liquid rubies, with 
which they may adorn our merry England. Though royal benevo- 
lences end, the father of sweet Isabel shall ne’er taste want. I con- 
ceive that he, in a measure, belongs to me; and no power, hostile or 
the reverse, shall wrest him from my grasp.” 

Craig looked keenly at Yetlah, who returned a reassuring smile. 
Adelm, though with great moderation of manner, began— 

«Tf, my Lord, it be only as the father of Isabel that you can defend 
Master Glen, I trust an unselfish principle will perfect your lordship’s 
kindness, for I must apprize you, that—” 

‘Stay, judge, first, if I cannot be generous, to a rival. I have 
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laid a train, recommending you, noble Vanberg, still as a layman, to 
the grace of the Lady Elizabeth; who, it is hoped, will espouse some 
German palatine, and may take her Lutheran Knights hence, in peace, 
to distinguish themselves in the continent’s Protestant wars.” 

‘My lord,” returned Adelm, ‘‘ I cannot accept your interference 
with my fortunes. I have promised never to separate Isabel from her 
father. We have loved each other long—she is my affianced bride, 
with Master Glen’s concurrence.” 

‘Our late king overruled my scruples,” faintly explained Craig, 
again glancing into the black eyes of Yetlah, who observed— 

‘1 am woe to hear it, but, as the lovers are not yet one, a favourite 
of our present queen may overrule their contract.” 

‘Why, Isabel,” pleaded Johan, ‘‘ Father Brand will remind you 
that you let me take your hand, in presence of your dying grand- 
dame, and swear, by the Cross, in which we both put trust, so you 
would love me, never to—grieve your father. I might not feel so 
bound to take a wife had my poor brother lived, to prolong our line ; 
but, my own girl, our betrothment was previous to any other which 
you would have undertaken.” 

‘“* My lord,” replied Isabel, ‘1 was a child, knew not what you 
—_ by love. I looked on you as my benefactor, as a second 
father.” 

Johan frowned gloomily. Yetlah laughed. Adelm added— 

** His lordship must remember that, more than four years prior to 
Lady Glen’s decease, I spoke, before all now present, of my design 
to marry you.” 

*‘ Gentlemen,” interposed Craig, with some decision, ‘‘1 would 
not let even a King dispose of my child, till he was of age. I shall 
not, then, resign my authority over her, till she be twenty-one. 
She is engaged to no man, shall not be so while J retain any con- 
trol. Sir Adelm, though Isabe] has lately owned that we have 
been obliged to you, against my will or knowledge, it is not so 
deeply as, it seems, J must continue, to my kind lord, | prohibit all 
intercourse between you and my daughter, before she is legally her 
own mistress.” 

** Admirable!”’ exclaimed Yetlah. 

‘* How!” Adelm cried, ‘‘ to prefer a papist, of his own age, for her, 
because he is a lord?” 

** Good now, be patient! I know he’d rather see her dead than 
Glencraig’s lady ; but she must with us, and, awhile, abjure thee.” 

Yetlah spoke this aloud, regardless of Johan’s feelings, conti- 
nuing, impressively, to Isabel— 

** Or, in the persecutions just beginning, thy father’s life will be 
the forfeit of thy perverseness,” 

Craig sprung to his feet, reeled, and must have fallen to the earth, 
had not the weakly Barnabas entered the room, just in time to sup- 

rt him. 

PeAdelm scarcely needed Yetlah’s bidding, but fled for medical aid. 
Ere he could return, the father, daughter, and uncle, under the care 
of Glencraig, had been conveyed away. Yetlah and Grefwyth were 
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preparing to follow with their goods. The lover resolved to pursue 
them, but, on going home, that he might give orders, found Master 
Mead awaiting him, with an appointment to a Secretaryship in the 
service of Princess Elizabeth. To refuse this would have been to bely 
his zeal for her religion, and possibly future cause, more rightful than 
even that of Jane. For Isabel’s own sake he must embrace it, 
though procured by de Rohan ; but hastened back to Yetlah, telling 
her that he should write to Scarborough. 

‘* She will never be allowed to answer, or even read your letters,” 
sighed that strange woman. ‘“ As you prize her peace act not so cruel 
a part, be not so fruitlessly selfish, as to seek any communion with 
her, I think she can marry no man, while her father lives; I know 
she will never marry Johan. Wait, then, ye young lovers. Mine 
idol’s death may free ye, but too soon.” 

She would say no more, but he did forward his vows to Yorkshire, 
though they gained no replies, till, in a few weeks, he received this 
note, from the hands of a mendicant friar. 


*“* Dear and beautiful Baron! 


“ Was I not right? your perseverance has done nothing but harm. 
As you are a Christian gentleman keep secret what I tell you. By all 
that is binding, between human beings, it is true. If the man J love 
weds me, I will make his child a bride fit for thee; if not, whether 
she be of age or no, thy suit leaves her a degraded orphan; thou 
canst scarce have her sooner than will the gibbet have him. For 
crimes of creed they burn, for those of politics behead. By her 
mother’s memory make not so ill return for years of kindness. Pa 
to those more wronged the task of retribution, if needs must, but may 
fate send a sweeter duty to the unrequited, passion wounded, 


‘« Gresy Jewess.” 


What dire conjectures flashed on Adelm’s mind! Had Craig, sus- 
pecting his wife’s fidelity, thrust her o’er the rocks ? or had he ?—The 
young man dared not give way to his imagination, his memory, on 
which a thousand coincidences crowded, What right had Johan to 
Isabel’s hand? Yetlah to Craig’s? or he to wish his child might never 
marry? Reason strayed in a labyrinth of doubt. Adelm must, it ap- 
peared, for his love’s own security, appear, awhile, forgetting her; but 
would devise some means for abbreviating this enforced estrange- 
ment, 

Meantime the party at Scarborough were all, from divers causes, ill 
at ease. Isabel, relying on Adelm’s constancy, and her own, could bear 
his temporary loss, and hide her sorrows. She knew he had written 
to her, though her father, that minister of the truth he was no longer 
allowed to preach, suppressed the letters, and was wrath with her inabi- 
lity to feign affection for Glencraig, or even Yetlah; who, perpetually 
visiting, flattering, and caressing the fair girl, seemed seeking her in- 
tercession to achieve an union between a well-born Church of England 
pastor, in his thirties, looking sixty, and the offspring of infidel pau- 
pers’ unhallowed love, her godless self-living in equivocal familiarity 
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with the mature Papist who craved Isabel’s hand, while knowing that 
her heart was another’s. Her firmness was temperate, and lowly, yet 
her father regarded it with tremor. The Reverend Barnabas, worn 
down by care, was fast drawing towards the close of his clear life, 
took part with his grand-niece, and, while his nephew sat alone beside 
him once, said gently— 

‘“‘T honour thy hate of strife, son, yet verity must not be sacrificed, 
even at the shrine of peace. Art thou too weak in faith, too ashamed 
of our opinions, to incur death for them, should this son of Rome be- 
tray us to his bigot mistress ?”’ 

‘“‘ He will never do that, dear uncle; yet I would not make him an 
enemy, who might slander me to my child. I should be loath, little as 
I love life, to leave her destitute, degraded by the effects of their false 
malice.” 

‘“* Degraded,” did the dying Saint repeat, ‘‘ by our martyrdom ina 
holy cause? Thy just celebrity would embalm our name, for admiring 
—. yet to be. To win immortal glory who would not 

rave—’”’ 
‘*A public execution? the thought seems to please you!” sighed 
Craig. 

‘*No, no!” cried Barnabas, ‘ I cannot wish thy death, but—”’ 

‘** [ wish thine,” broke in Craig, fiercely, ‘‘ that thou mayst not live 
to see, nor hear of the humiliating contrast, which I foretell, to all the 
fame that exists butin thy dreams, enthusiast.”’ 

“Son of my brother!” exclaimed Barnabas, “ tell me, I adjure 
thee, the import of those terrible words! what shakes thee thus? Un- 
burden thy spirit to thy ghostly guide!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Craig, ‘‘ who taught me the profane inefficacy 
of Confession to man ? who said that God alone could absolve sinners ? 
Priest! let me wrestle with mine inward foes as best I may. Add not 
to my despair !” 

He rushed from the chamber, but was met by Isabel and Yetlah ; 
the latter said— 

‘**Is this the look with which you won repute, for comforting the 
sick ? or is it, rather, that of an eager lover, my devoted slave? are 
you not so, Craig Glen ?” 

‘* No,” he retorted, ‘‘ if any asseverations can hold thy nature from 
treacherous ingratitude.” 

Scenes like this frequently recurred. Thus time wore on, With 
Barnabas expired his kinsmaid’s best defence against her growing ap- 
prehensions ; though the secure Johan wooed passively, as if he ex- 
pected her not to plight herself to him, till she attained majority. In 
less than ten months after her separation from Adelm good Martin 
Vaulder arrived at the Tower. She was not permitted to see him pri- 
vately, but he said, before her father— 

“I vind, mynheer, dat I gannot lib long var vrom all dat is left of 
mine libre vraw, Bettine. Zo I hafe pargain, mid de pest o’ masters, 
to let me, vonce a year, make a bilkrimage, do zdand py her zide, an 
kneel on her ped, der annifersaries of her death.” 

Craig guessed that this was but a pious fraud, a pretext for serving 
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the interests of young living lovers. An unwisely chosen one; since, 
as the heretic Bettine had been ** liberally” buried in the Hall Chapel, 
its master could, and doubtless would, prevent her widower’s admit- 
tance there, and deprive his visits to Isabel of their present ostensible 
excuse. Vaulder resumed— 

*‘Do not vrown, mynheer Clen! I pring no letter, vrom der 
Baron, to dis lady, por am to garry him any pack. No zecrets—he 
only pid me zay dat his lofe vash zdronger vor her dan ever, vould 
last alvay, an hoped at zhe redurn it. Haw?” 

** 1 do, and shall for life,’’ answered Isabel. 

‘¢ But never can be his,” cried Craig, his brow lowering blackly ; 
yet he could not check her candour; she demanded earnestly— 

‘Is Adelm well, and doing hopefully, Martin?” 

** Ya, ya, resbecktid by de noblest ov der land.” 

‘* Enough, now leave us!” interposed the father. 

Martin obeyed, and, as Glen anticipated, was rudely denied en- 
trance to the Chapel, by the quick-sighted Johan. Even such slight 
communication seemed thus cut off between Adelm and his faithful 
maid. 

Who shall describe the next year’s irritating yet monotonous rou- 
tine? But April brought back old Vaulder, again repulsed at the Hall, 
and at the Tower. Craig would not have allowed his child even to 
see this messenger, but openly he bawled, beneath her unclosed 
lattice— 

“* Dey gannot brevent my goming as nigh as dis, do zay dat Adelm 
Vanberg is drue, till death, do honour and do Isabel.” 

‘* God bless him for it! so am I to Adelm,” she called aloud, show- 
ing herself, with as public a defiance, and looked forward to this 
once sad anniversary, with pleasure. 

But Yetlah sent Adelm a still stronger, more explicit note, and, in a 
few months, Johan coolly informed the Glens, that Vanberg, he heard, 
acting on his advice, had gained his own royal mistress’s consent to 
go and fight beside the French heretics; among whom he was 
already mentioned as brave, even to foolhardiness ; seeking, perhaps, 
by his blood, to efface the stain which his glaring favouritism had 
cast on the virgin fame of Anne Boleyne’s congenial daughter. 

This scandal Isabel would not believe, but, if it was true that her 
best, if not her only friend, was now in another country, exposed to 
the perils of a most fierce and unnatural war, tremble she must, 
though proud of his quitting inglorious ease, to combat for the right. 
Johan would be sure to tell her all i// news. Seasons rolled, and 
Vaulder came not. She heard no more of Adelm, and strove to 
hope that he would transfer his love to some one more fortunate. If 
worthy, if appreciating Ais worth, the child of Hilda could bless his 
wife, and struggle to remember him but as a brother. She wished to 
cheer her drooping parent. 

‘« If you could learn so to esteem Glencraig,”’ would Yetlah say to 
her, ‘‘ as to reconcile with your conscience what may never suit your 
inclinations, your union with him should dissipate your father’s sad- 
ness, all, if he married me too.”’ 
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‘‘Can it heal widowed hearts, then, to be, and to make others, 
doubly forsworn ?”’ 

‘‘ Forsworn, you? to the fickle minion of a wanton Princess? 
Fie ! Craig's widowhood is not his cause of grief, but—events connected 
with it. Besides—thy mother had strayed from him, in heart at least. 
These new forswearings only can restore, and, for the future, secure 
his peace.” . 

‘The designs of Providence be done, Yetlah! If I could espouse 
any man, save Adelm, without a fear of sin, or sinful thoughts, should 
we e’er meet again, religion might console me for offering up mine 
own hopes, at the shrine of joyless duty.” 

“Or, if ye met again, he might console thee,” muttered Yetlah, 
under her breath. 

At last the Christmas birthday came, which gave Isabel the power 
of self disposal. Craig uttered no suggestion, as to what he wished 
should be her course. As de Rohan and Yetlah walked towards the 
Tower she said, seriously— 

‘* Now, haughty lord! mark me, thou art not, we have owned—to 
each other, one half so mad for Isabel as I am for her sire. "Tis Hilda 
still, and there is something bestial in this suit, though ‘twere conve- 
nient, doubtless, to secure Glen Hall, lest your sick Mary of Babylon 
dying without issue, her sister throw might again into the hands of the 
reformed. She’s like to last, and not the only crooked little woman 
whom thou hast cause to fear. Swallow thy disgust, thine incon- 
sistent jealousy, laugh with me at the notion of my being thy mother- 
in-law ; add thy persuasive arts to mine, make Craig my husband, or 
dread the outbreak of my love for him. Thou shalt have reason, and 
that soon.” 

“ Tut,” fumed Johan, ‘* thy love disdained ought to turn hate. If 
thou bear’st him a son my rights o’er his estates might be disputed.”’ 

* Folly! there’s no such possibility, thou know’st, my blooming 
Hercules ! or—why have | not a lusty prattler, with a mark, beneath 
his deft arm, like a cherry? Of Craig I ask but a fair name, and 
station. I know ’tis selfish to dishonour him by such a wife; but 
they once ours, promise to aid me in clearing al/ mists; our loves, 
indeed, may think us deliberate fiends, yet ought to hold themselves 
happier, as they will be safer, than they are, or shall be, if you and I 
are scorned. Oppose me, and—”’ 

**] will not, pretty tyrant,” he said, hastily, “all shall be as thou 
desir’st, so that, even in winning Isabel, Hilda, if thou wilt, I lose not 
thee. Saint Craig need not, must not, rob me of my Cleopatra.” 

‘* Greedy, we love not, only hold together for our purposes; but we 
understand each other now—I like thee, as the sole man who ever 
gratified my—vanity, avarice, and so on. Beware of change, on 
either side!” 

They were soon beside their themes, and Johan, with considerate 
deference, said— 

‘* Dear Isabel, I come neither to claim thy hand yet, nor e’ena 
promise that it shall be mine; simply thy leave now to begin my suit, 
and strive, by slow degrees, to earn thy favour.” 
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“ My Lord,”’ she answered, ‘‘ I thank this generosity. I have every 
reason to accept, not one to refuse you. I will endeavour, so you 
give your word never to molest me in my form of worship—to over- 
come—it is no longer love for another, so much—as—an instinct that 
renders me reluctant to be yours,”’ 

‘« Strange,” mused de Rohan, ‘‘1 will be more frank than civil, to 
prove congenial sympathy with thee. J feel infected by like fears ; 
yet they are idle, This friend, who has wild glimpses of futurity, 
thinks her fate linked with ours; and that, if she were made the com- 
fort of thy father’s age, all would be well.” 

Craig, who had writhed beneath their words, said— 

‘** She shall be so, whene’er my child weds thee.”’ 

** Palter not with us!” cried Yetlah, sternly. 

Isabel felt as much horror of the one match as of the other; but 
indefinite awe chained her tongue. Glencraig proposed that himself, 
the father and daughter, Yetlah and Brand, should make a tour, 
setting forth ‘“‘ere April and the Martins could appear, returning 
with the first chill of winter, then to marry, or—cease to be even 
friends.” Craig shuddered at the words; for his daughter they told 
but of reprieve. 

Constrained thus to support the hourly attentions of such a lover, 
she could enjoy nothing; though his demeanour was faultless, his 
remarks, on the scenes they explored, evinced taste, learning, sensi- 
bility. They soon heard that the ailing Queen, in her forties, believed 
that the autumn would see her a mother. It was Johan’s purpose to 
be, by that time, near her, but not so publicly as to draw unwelcome 
notice on our heretics. He would also hover around the Princess, to 
hear of Sir Adelm, or, at least, invest with an air of probability, any 
stories which Yetlah might invent, either as to his gallantries, or 
engagement to a new lady. Meanwhile she spread the report that 
Isabel was voluntarily affianced to Glencraig. 

November, 1558, found them in Hertfordshire. The females toge- 
ther, in a horse litter, the gentlemen, and their followers, riding near 
them; Craig somewhat apart, wrapped in moody abstraction. Johan 
said sofily, to Isabel— 

“So, mine adored, we may daily expect a prince, who will, if he 
live, prolong the supremacy of his Mother’s Church. You shiver, yes, 
winter’s earliest breath ts in the air. What say you now? marriage, 
or loss of friendship ?” 

“My lord, my friend,” she sighed, “I am not ungrateful, m 
respect is yours. Spare me but till to-morrow, and, I trust, I shall 
then be conscientiously able to say My God! look there! My 
father! and who is that? Oh, fly to them, in pity!” 





(To be continued.) 
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THE PROPERTY TAX, AND NEW COMMERCIAL TARIFF. 


Tue position of Sir Robert Peel has, for some time past, reminded us 
forcibly of the Fable of the Old Man and his Ass. Each proposition 
embraced in the Right Honourable Baronet’s statesmanlike scheme 
for placing the burthen of taxation with equal bearing on John Bull’s 
shoulders being—like the endeavours of the old man aforesaid, to 
please all whom he met with on the road—successively decried by one 
party or another, as arbitrary, oppressive, inexpedient, or ridiculous, 
according as each particular impost presses upon the class to which 
the party objecting belongs. And though every one admits that the 
necessity exists for placing some additional burthens upon the country, 
yet every one has his own favourite nostrum for augmenting the re- 
venue with the least possible inconvenience to himself. Thus we see 
that one numerous class of the community—the class composed of 
those who have not a square rood of land of their own,—the brawlers 
for the ‘‘total repeal of the corn-laws,’’—proposes to subject real 
property to the legacy duty. Another very influential class wishes 
to relieve itself from contributing to the wants of the state, on the plea 
that professional incomes ought to be exempted from taxation. Ano- 
ther, which may be called the levelling class, maintains that the pro- 
perty tax ought to be levied by a graduated scale. One party com- 
plains of the putting on a tax upon the export of coals; another of 
the taking off the duty on the import of timber. Some saintly people 
object to the reduction of the duty on coffee, lest it should indirectly 
encourage slave labour; others, regardless of the sufferings of Blacky, 
maintain that ** the people” ought to have their coffee sweetened at a 
cheaper rate than at present, by reducing the sugar duties. Some, 
unmindful of the state of our soles, declare that the reduction on hides 
and leather will ruin the English shoemakers; others, thinking only 
of their bellies, protest that the free iniportation of corn would do no 
harm to the agriculturist ! 

To enumerate all the ‘‘ cruel grievances,”’ and place in Juxtaposi- 
tion the conflicting statements which Sir Robert Peel's vast scheme 
encounters at every turn, would, however, be endless ; for—and this 
is ‘* the unkindest cut of all’’—one honourable member of the House 
of Commons, desirous seemingly to have all the braying to himself, 
raised his voice to a superhuman pitch, to protest against the im- 
politic reduction of the duty on the import of Foreign and Colonial 
Asses !! 

An old proverb teaches us that there is safety in the multitude of 
counsellors ; but Solomon never could have contemplated a case like 
that in question, where, unfortunately, the congregated counsellors 
are all, more or less, personally interested in the decision. Such 
alas! is ‘‘ the way of the world ;” ‘* L’amour propre est le mobile de 
tout ;” and it would be as impossible to change human nature in this 
respect, as to divert the earth from its course, wash a negro white, or 
make a Whig-Radical consistent. , 
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We will endeavour, however, to answer, seriatim, the principal ob- 
jections which have been urged against Sir Robert Peel’s scheme : 
and first on the list may be placed the complaint of the non-imposi- 
tion of a legacy duty on real property; a tax which, we are told, even- 
handed justice calls for. We, on the contrary, maintain that to exact 
such an impost, would be the height of injustice; since it would be 
singling out one particular class (the land-owners) to bear a burthen 
which certainly ought to be borne by the community at large; for 
every new direct tax which it may be found necessary to lay on the 
country, should be so imposed as to press as equally as possible on all 
classes. To impose a legacy duty on real property, would moreover 
be subjecting the proprietors of the soil to a new permanent tax ; 
whereas Sir Robert Peel’s proposal is to place only a temporary 
burthen upon all classes; and the land, be it remembered, will be 
made to contribute its full share towards relieving the financial embar- 
rassments of the country; since it, in common with every other de- 
scription of property, will be liable to the 3 per cent. (in round num- 
bers) duty on the income it affords. 

The project of exacting a legacy duty from real property, is also un- 

just, and objectionable on other grounds. Unjust, because it must be 
recollected that the land, in various ways, already bears an undue pro- 
portion of the expenses of the country; the support of the national 
church, of the poor, and of the police, being, in a great measure, 
thrown upon it; objectionable, from the ruin it would inevitably bring 
on many of the proprietors of the soil, and the mischief it would in- 
flict on the country generally: for, we must bear in mind, that landed 
property is mostly entailed, and handed down to the eldest son, en- 
cumbered with mortgages, &c.: all the ready money, and funded and 
other property of the father, being willed away to the younger branches 
of his family. How, then, since no portion of the land, thus inherited, 
can be sold, could this proposed legacy duty upon it be paid? The 
readiest mode which suggests itself is by mortgage; and thus, even if 
the estate were unencumbered before, the inheritor is involved in pe- 
cuniary difficulties before he can take possession of it! The conse- 
quences naturally would be, that he would have to reduce his esta- 
blishment ; that is, effect a saving on the amount of assessed taxes 
— paid by his father. He would then, probably, finding his 
vouse too large to inhabit with a reduced establishment, be induced 
to reside abroad, to economize his income until the mortgage on his 
property should be paid off; and thus, the whole of the income de- 
rived from his land, which was not expended amongst usurers, would 
be laid out to enrich foreigners. 

Those enemies of the landed interests, who insist that the imposition 
of a legacy duty on real property would be just—for that all property 
should ‘“* be taxed alike,” labour under the delusion— if delusion it be 
—of Mr. Daniel O'Connell, who, in clamouring for ‘‘ equal justice to 
Ireland,”’ seemingly forgets that, in spite of the Union he professes so 
much anxiety to have repealed—the Emerald Isle has never subscribed 
a property tax towards the expenses of the empire, nor has its squire- 
archy been ‘‘ bothered ” with assessed taxes: for if, in England, all 
property is to be taxed alike, the landed proprietors have a right to 
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expect that the burthens, now borne almost exclusively by them, 
should be more equally distributed amongst the community at large, 
before others are laid on. 

To effect this, however, difficulties without number instantly start 
into existence. Which burthen shall or can the land be relieved 
from? Shall the Church be made to rest for support on the voluntary 
system? God forbid! Shall the poor, the aged, the infirm, be left 
to the tender mercies of the mill and ‘ print-work” owners? We 
shudder at the bare suggestion! Shall the safety of our houses, corn- 
ricks, and highways, be entrusted to the guardianship of the village 
constable and tipsy ‘‘ Charlies” of the olden time ? the very notion is 
preposterous ! 

We pass on to examine the claim set up for exemption from direct 
taxation, by those who derive their incomes from trades and profes- 
sions ; and the first thing that strikes us is, that no trade and but few 
professions can be established and carried on, without the employment 
of capital. The grocer, the tailor, even the perruquier, has to pur- 
chase stock ; and, as the money devoted to this purpose would na- 
turally, if not so employed, be placed out to interest, either in the pub- 
lic funds, or in the purchase of land, houses, canal shares, &c. (all 
which kinds of property are subject to taxation,) it is, we confess, 
beyond our comprehension to conceive on what grounds a claim can 
be put forward for exemption from taxation on the part of the trades- 
man! Is it because he obtains a hundred per cent. interest on his 
capital? What better claim to exemption, we may ask, has the 
green-grocer, who derives his income from the mere sale of vegetables, 
than the market gardener, who, by the sweat of his brow, produces 
them ? 

The same argument applies equally to the mercantile professions. 
The merchant and the banker also embark capital in the hire of clerks, 
porters, &c., in the rent of offices and warehouses, and in various other 
ways, which it is needless to enumerate, before they even commence 
business. 

But, exclaim they, ‘‘this Income Tax is of so inquisitorial a nature!” 
True; and are not all taxes inquisitorial? Are not the Assessed 
Taxes? the Excise Duties? the Customs?—and why should mer- 
chants and bankers be more touchy than their neighbours ? Is it that 
they are ashamed to be known as poor? We hope so; for if other- 
wise, it is that they dread being detected as rogues. 

Indeed, as regards Bankers, not only do we consider them fair 
objects of taxation, but we are of opinion that their uprightness or 
dishonesty, exerts so great an influence over the happiness and con- 
tentment of the industrious classes of the community, that the public 
has a right to.demand protection from fraud, by requiring that their 
Balance sheets should be as regularly published to the world, as is the 
rise and fall in the price of the funds and other Government securities. 

The ‘‘ learned professions,”’ have no better claim than the mercantile, 
to exemption from the Income Tax. The state demands a sacrifice 
from all classes of its subjects, and all ought, as equally as possible, 
to be made to contribute to their country’s wants. Let us, however, 
inquire if there are any grounds on which these learned gentlemen 
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can conscientiously expect to be more tenderly dealt with than their 
neighbours. The Physician’s fee as by law established—the law of 
custom, at any rate—is a guinea ; the Lawyer's, ‘‘ six and eight-pence.”’ 
Now, in equity, those charges ought, respectively, to be diminished 
in the proportion of the reduction of the means possessed by those 
who employ them; I mean of those who unfortunately have occasion 
to take physic and legal advice. But, as it would be attended with 
great difficulty to bring this into practice, let the country, at all 
events, have the benefit of that circumstance, by the operation of the 
Income Tax. And sure we are no one will ever consider it a grievance, 
that the Physician’s profits will, after the passing of the Act, be only 
£1 Os. 53d. out of his guinea; and it is no less certain, that it will re- 
quire the professional assurance of the Lawyer himself to ‘ show 
cause,” why his amount of silver and copper should not be reduced 
in the same crucible. 

Come we now to the Clergy; who, though they decidedly enlist 
our feelings in their favour more than their sister “ black graces,” 
have not, we conceive, any better right than either the red or blue 
jackets—the soldier and sailor—to claim exemption on the score that 
their income is but a life annuity, out of which provision must be 
made for their children. Our reply to al/ so circumstanced is, ‘‘ You 
have only to reduce your expenditure in the same proportion as it 
now behoves every other class of the community to do, and you will 
effect your object as readily, as you could before your income was 
taxed.” ‘‘ Indeed, we fully trust and believe, that the new Commer- 
cial Tariff will have the effect of lowering the price of so many of the 
necessaries of life, that even without altering your present mode of 
living, you will be able to lay by more for your children, than you 
could do before the imposition of this so much dreaded income tax.” 

We may here, en passant, observe, however, that the Church, the 
Army and the Navy,—the three worst paid professions—are those 
which complain the least of the proposed scheme of taxation: and 
in taking leave of ‘‘ professional men,” give it as our opinion that the 
Author is the only one who seems to us to have any thing like a claim 
to exemption from the income tax. His capital—in too many cases— 
consists of a few quires of foolscap, a bundle of goose-quills, and his 
brains; and on the latter—if worth mortgaging—‘“* Messrs. Shuffle 
and Screw,” the “‘ enterprising publishers,” have so heavy a lien, that 
their possessors receive but a tithe of the profits realised by their wear 
and tear. These publishing gentry ought, therefore, in common 
justice, to be taxed as the actual holders of the most valuable part of 
the poor Author's property. 

With reference to the proposal to tax property according to a gra- 
duated scale, we confess we can regard it in no other light than as a 
downright robbery. Why, in the name of common sense and common 
justice, should one person be taxed disproportionately to another? 
The man of £10,000 a year has but ten times more at stake in the 
country than the man of £1,000; and he clearly, therefore, ought 
not to be required to contribute more than his due proportion towards 
the expenses of the state,—in other words, towards defraying the cost 
of giving security to his property ! 
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In point of fact, however, all persons of property—except the 
wretched miser—do, already, actually contribute more than their fair 
proportion towards the expenses of the country, through the medium 
of the Assessed Taxes.— Thus, a person in easy circumstances keeps 
his groom, horse, and cab; another, somewhat ‘“‘ better off,’’ has his 
horses, carriages, dogs, livery servants, and armorial bearings ;—a 
third adds to these a host of gamekeepers and a pack of hounds: and 
so on. 

The window tax also affects persons according to their means of 
expenditure, since in proportion to the size of their establishment, 
must be the capacity of the house they inhabit. 

Here, a graduated scale may be considered as adopted, but only on 
what may be regarded as non-essentials, and, as it may be said, with 
the concurrence of the parties taxed, for they need not keep horses, 
dogs, or carriages, unless they choose to do so. A graduated tax on 
property is, however, a very different affair; and besides that it would 
be unjust in principle, it would, in practice, commit the absurdity of 
reducing the incomes of some parties below those of others who 
actually possess Jess real property. To explain this we will suppose a 
property tax so graduated as to subject persons worth from £500 to 
£999 a year to a deduction of 4 per cent., and those from £1,000 to 
£1,999 to 6 per cent.; and it follows that the man with a property 
worth £1,000 a year, would, after the deduction of the tax, be actually 
left with less to spend than another, whose property gave him only 
£980 per annum: since the income of the former would be reduced to 
£940; of the latter, to £940 16s. ! 

This practical absurdity is a strong objection to that part of Sir 
Robert Peel’s scheme which exempts incomes of £150 a year from the 
operation of the tax; for it makes the man whose income is the 
smallest fraction above that sum, absolutely poorer than another who 
has only £146 a year. A simple and very fair way to remedy this 
unequal pressure, would be by levying the property tax on the excess 
only that remains of every man’s annual income after deducting £150 
from the gross amount: so that a man of £155 per annum, would 
have to pay the tax on but £5, If, in consequence of such an altera- 
tion, the proposed duty of 7d. in the pound would not raise a sufficient 
revenue, let it be increased to 8d. or 9d. in the pound, and still the 
change would confer a great boon on persons of small income. 

As regards the new Commercial Tariff, it would occupy far too 
much space to examine the grounds on which different interested 
mg propose to have it modified or staved off. Commerce is gam- 

ling on a great scale: and he who ventures a high stake, is well 
aware, or ought to be, that he must take the chance of ruin with that 
of amassing wealth. The only case which seems to us to come in the 
slightest degree under the denomination of a grievance, is that where 
the prospective alteration in the duties on articles of import will lower 
the price of the stock at this time remaining on hand of such goods 
as were imported at the existing high rate of duty. But those who 
speculated deeply in any one imported article of consumption, did 
so, be it recollected, either at a time when that particular article was 
at a low price in the foreign market, and, therefore, will be no very 
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great losers by the proposed diminished duty; or, with the intention 
of keeping it back, under the impression that a rise would take place 
in its price, and that they should realise a large profit by it. In either 
case, therefore, if such parties have made a ‘‘ bad spec,” it is their 
own look out. Of one thing we are quite certain, namely, that if it 
had been proposed to augment the duty on any article of import,—say 
timber,—we should never have heard of any proposal from those who 
have still a large stock on hand, to pay the difference between the low 
amount of duty levied when that article was imported, and the in- 
creased rate to which it might now be subjected. And after all, the 
loss complained of will not be so great as has been represented, for, 
as no further importation of the articles most affected by the pro- 
posed changes in the amount of duties, will take place until the New 
Tariff comes into operation, the stocks now remaining on hand will 
alone be in the market to meet the demand, and will therefore, all, 
probably, find a sale at their present, or, at all events, at but slightly 
diminished prices; for people will not altogether defer building ships 
and houses until timber becomes cheaper; nor will they leave off 
drinking coffee, because, six months hence, there is the prospect of a 
fall in its price. 

That a ‘‘ great emergency’”’ had arisen, demanding some extraor- 
dinary effort to relieve the country from the financial difficulties into 
which it had been plunged,—difficulties occasioned by the clamorous 
outcry of the Whigs for reduction when out of office, and their reckless 
extravagance when in,—no right-thinking persons will deny ; but the 
question with the Conservative ministry was, how to grapple with such 
apparently overwhelming and increasing embarrassments; for at 
every step, either the failure of some wild speculation of their prede- 
cessors, in commercial affairs,—a sacrifice at the altar of popularity—or 
some expensive war into which they had rushed with bliad precipitancy, 
offered fresh obstacles to be overcome. | 

The highly-gifted financier now at the helm of affairs, after due and 
calm consideration, decided upon the course he should pursue; and 
having first, as regarded the state of the country, laid bare the naked 
truth, brought forward what has most justly been called, his present 
‘** bold and honourable measure ;’’ a measure by which, at a slight, 
temporary sacrifice, he proposes to relieve the country from its financial 
embarrassments, whilst at the same time it effects changes in its com- 
I mercial relations, that will confer lasting benefit on the community 
: at large. And we are happy to say that the large majorities by which 
his proposed measures have been carried through the House of Com- 
mons, bespeak a greater degree of general approbation, than it has 
fallen to the lot of any measure to receive for many years past. 

We cannot, in conclusion, refrain from offering some remarks on an 
objection to the statesmanlike scheme of Sir Robert Peel, which has 
been advanced with peculiar self-complacency by his political oppo- 
nents, and dwelt upon by them, ‘‘ jactans gloriam verbis,” with the 
virtuous indignation of the thief who declares he did not filch the 
stolen purse found in his pocket: namely, the ‘ iniquity” of imposing 
a tax, hitherto always considered as a ‘‘ war-reserve,” in “a time of 
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ace!’’ Good God !—a time of peace ! when 13,000 British subjects 

ve at one blow been Sectonaal in carrying out the insane projects 
of these very men who say there is no war !—These very men, who, 
having carried their non-interference system beyond the Indus, con- 
trary to the advice of the greatest military authority of this or any other 
age, are now endeavouring, in every possible way, to cripple the hands 
of those on whom has devolved the painful, unavoidable task of 
punishing the cold-blooded outrage, committed, be it recollected, by 
a barbarous people, justly incensed at our unwarrantable aggression ! 
‘* Time of peace,” forsooth! Can these popularity-courters be them- 
selves so blind as to imagine, that, because, for a time, they succeeded 
in hoodwinking the people of England, making them believe that the 
employment of an ‘* Auxiliary Legion” in Portugal and Spain was 
an act of peaceful non-intervention ; and that the smoking ruins of a 
few crumbling old fortresses in Syria, proved, (in opposition to the 
opinion of a Wellington,) what glorious results might be obtained by a 
** little war ;”” can these deluders, we ask, be themselves so blind as 
really to believe that when 30,000 troops—a force of British larger in 
amount than our great Captain led on the glorious days of Vimiero, 
Talavera and Salamanca—are actually in or about to enter Affghanis- 
tan; and when a numerous fleet and a large body of troops are acting 
offensively against the vast Empire of China, with the sole object of 
frightening it into peaceful intercourse ;—can they believe we are not at 
war? or that, when our military establishment in Canada is neces- 
sarily kept up at its full war complement, our Government is not jus- 
tified in calling forth this ‘‘ war reserve?’ Is it because a hollow 
peace subsists between us and France; because we have not 50,000 
men fighting in Spain; and a large Channel fleet guarding the coast 
of England, that we are notat war? If such be their view of the sub- 
ject, alas! for their obliquity of vision. The expenses of a war de- 
pend much more upon the distance of the field of action from its base 
of operations—the source whence it draws its supplies—than on the 
amount of force employed. One thousand men in Atighanistan, or upon 
the coast of China, cannot be armed, fed, clothed and paid for less 
than four times that amount of troops employed in Europe. Away, 
then, with such silly balderdash, suited only for electioneering clap- 
traps, as we have lately heard, about imposing a war tax in a time of 
peace! We are already engaged in two distinct, distant, and conse- 
quently expensive wars, and have another threatening us across the 
Atlantic—legacies of Whig misrule; and which, if not brought to 
a speedy conclusion by the firmness and energy of our present Govern- 
ment, are likely to shake the British Empire to its very foundation. 
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THE INDUS AND THE TAGUS, 


BY CAPTAIN PEPPER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WRITTEN CARICATURES,” &c. &c. 


SraRT not, reader, at the association! Though it may well cause you 
to rub your eyes, if you are in the possession of such organs, or your 
glasses if those eyes are weak. What earthly analogy, what sidereal 
conjunction, can subsist between two such classic, doubtless, but 
widely sundered streams—the one mighty and expansive as the terri- 
tory it waters, vast as the conflicting interests on its banks, gigantic as 
the growth of the Oriental products which it reflects in its course— 
the other glassy, limpid, and beautiful, of no considerable extent, yet 
admirably adapted for commercial transactions or pleasurable pursuits, 
fabled by poets to flow over golden sands :— 


“ Qua Tagus auriferis pallet turbatus arenis ?” 


Not Silius Italicus alone has warbled the praises of the Lisbon river. 
A host of Lusitanian bards have vented their enthusiasm in thousands 
of sonnets and madrigals (the chief popular forms of composition) to 
the glory of this loveliest of European streams: and Camoens, fore- 
most in the van, has sung of the “‘ Tejo limpido” and its matchless 
“‘pureza.” Strewed, too, over the pages of the Roman poets, we have 
generous commendations of the ‘‘ tempestas pretiosa Tagi,” and the 
“* Tagus auricoloribus undis.” Nay, it was held to be a fitting rival in 
the magnificent products of its margin and the richness of its yellow 
sands for Pactolus itself! We have it so expressly stated by Silius :— 


“* Hic certant, Pactole, tibi Duriusque Tagusque !” 


The peaceful commerce which this paragon of rivers embosoms, the 
tranquillity which pervades its shores, in spite of all the recent talk 
about Costa Cabral, Dom Pedro’s Charter, shattered Septembrists, 
and triumphant Revolutions, makes it an utter mockery to associate it 
even in idea with the horrors which have been perpetuated of late on 
the banks of that other river whose name is prefixed to this article. 
The butchery of British subjects, effected through diabolical treachery, 
and accomplished by wholesale slaughter, may well affix to it for 
evermore the epithet. which Virgil two thousand years ago assigned 
to it :— 

“ Indum sanguines veluti violaverit ostio.” 

Affghanistan, Cabul, and Scinde, Dost Mohammed, and his mon- 
ster of a son, the weak and imbecile Soojah and the treacherous Sikhs, 
ES before the eye like a bloody and turbid phantasmagoria, and 
eave deep-seated in the gentlest hearts a feeling of relentless ven- 
geance ! © 

But it is fortunately with no such horrors that I have now to deal, 
but with a festive meeting of rare and surpassing interest, which was 
held on the 5th of this changeful month of April, 1842. That meeting 
took place in Her Most Faithful Majesty, Dona Maria’s noble river 


Tagus,on board Her Most Sacred Majesty, Queen Victoria’s noble ship 
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the Indus—and hence the whimsical or astounding association of 
names, which, reader, must have puzzled you so at first sight. I 
have been at many such festivities, under almost every possible com- 
bination of circumstances, but at none which afforded me more real 
delight and enjoyment than the entertainment given on this occasion 
by the officers of the Indus and Lynz to the Portuguese, British, and 
foreign residents now in Lisbon. 

Weighty considerations of commercial and general policy having 
long since determined Her Britannic Majesty’s Government to main- 
tain a permanent naval station at Lisbon, with a view to protecting 
the dynasty at once from intestine broils and foreign invasion, and no 
active service being required from our gallant tars anchored nesta 
coste, more than perhaps a trifling ‘‘ demonstration” once every three 
or four years, before Her Most Faithful Majesty’s palace of Belem or 
Necessidades, it follows, as a matter of course, that our gay young 
midshipmen, our spruce mates, our dashing lieutenants, and our gal- 
lant captains and commanders, have had a vast deal of time, and no 
small inclination, at this station to amuse themselves. Received with 
great consideration at every distinguished English house on shore, and 
having the entrée to the first Portuguese families, constantly invited 
to dinner parties and balls, where their sparkling epaulettes, easy 
uniform, and nonchalant sailor-like demeanour, obtained for them un- 
bounded favour in those bright eyes which all over the world ‘ rain 
influence,” it was but natural that such generous fellows should seek 
an opportunity of returning some small portion of the unbounded hos- 
pitality which had been accorded to them. Accordingly cards were 
issued for a déjeuner dansante on board the Indus, H. M. 78-gun 
ship, to which all that is distinguished in Lisbon was invited, and to 
which it may be safely said that nearly all that is distinguished in 
Lisbon repaired. 

The hour specified in the cards of invitation was three o’clock ; and 
with due ship-shape punctuality, at that hour, beneath as brilliant a 
sun and as lovely a sky as ever beamed for the gratification of mor- 
tals, and on the mirror-like surface of, perhaps, the most beautiful 
river that the world can boast, the boats of the Indus, consisting of 
her barge, her cutter, and her captain’s gig, put out for the packet- 
stairs at the fort of Boenos Ayres, while her enormous launch, toge- 
ther with the boats of the Lynz, H. M. brig of war, proceeded to the 
Caes de Sodré, more central to the town, thus distributing their forces 
so as to afford the utmost possible accommodation to the invités of 
the day, and carry them on board with the least possible delay. Those 
who trouble themselves about Lisbon politics must be aware that Louis 
Philippe, from some inexplicable motive, which I suppose must involve 
the most far-seeing policy, on the principle that 


“* As to what’s incomprehensible, 
I dare be sworn ’tis vastly sensible !” 


has lately dispatched to Lisbon river a small squadron, consisting of a 
large ship of the line, the Jena, and the Africaine first-class frigate. 
Our gallant tars invited the officers of these ships to the entertain- 
ment, and with the pleasing politeness of their nation, these écumeurs 
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de mer sent their boats at the appointed hour to the Caes de Sodre 
and the Terreiro de Paco (better known to English residents as 
‘* Black Horse Square’’), to aid in shipping the downy-cheeked and 
bearded guests. The ettect of all these excellent arrangements was, 
that all the invités to the number of 300 were comfortably put on 
board before four o’clock. I[t must, nevertheless, be confessed that 
the Lisbon boatmen, and ‘long-shore-men were thereby no little dis- 
appointed, being summarily deprived of their prospective pickings, 
and vainly exercising the accustomed half-English, half-Portuguese 
ery of their calling: ‘* Bot, Senhor ?”—** Quer um bot, Senhor?” 

Arrived on board the Jndus, a very striking scene presented itself, 
The vessel aft was converted into a capital ball-room, the poop and 
quarter-deck being entirely covered in with the ensigns of various na- 
tions (which are allowed by the Admiralty for the purpose of saluting 
and signalizing), numerous streamers and well-conceived decorations 
met the eye on every side, and lamps not yet lit were hung overhead 
at regular intervals, on three fancifully-twisted, parti-coloured cords. 
The arrangements in point of decoration were very complete. Two 
bands, one Portuguese and the other belonging to the ship, were 
placed in tastefully fitted orchestras, one of which occupied the front 
of the poop, and the other that portion of the quarter-deck opposite 
the companion ladder. As distinguished parties arrived, appropriate 
tunes were played by either band, 

When the Duke of Terceira, who is now Premier, set foot upon the 
quarter-deck, leading the Infanta, together with his Duchess, and fol- 
lowed by some of his ministerial colleagues, the beautiful Portuguese 
Hymn was played, and the gallant Duke and his party were received 
with the most gratifying honours. When the French Commodore, 
and about a dozen of the officers of his squadron came on board, La 
Parisienne resounded from the poop; and when the British Consul 
made his appearance, being the highest civil officer present in Queen 
Victoria’s service (for Lord Howard de Walden was indisposed, and 
her Ladyship was at Cintra), ‘‘ The Roast Beef of Old England” was | 
played, with appropriate effect, by the musical tars on the quarter- 
deck. Upwards of one hundred marines were drawn up here, and pre- 
sented arms, as the various persons in authority arrived. The fine ap- 
pearance, and excellent muscular development of these men, their 
great comparative bulk and strapping dimensions, must have opened 
the eyes of Jacques Bonhomme, and given him an unpleasant foretaste, 
in imagination, of what he has to expect should the not yet extin- 
guished Gallomania for war cause a grapple betwixt the naval services 
of France and England. When the last of the company had arrived, 
the marines, with their heavy tramp and positively terrible air, filed off, 
thus clearing the decks for action—the agreeable action of dining. 
And now, while all is bustle between decks, and busy preparation for 
the magnificent refection of full three hundred people, just before Sir 
James Stirling, the amiable captain of the Jndus, gives the word to his 
guests to descend, let us take a glimpse at the assembled company. 

In that slim and somewhat stiff but courtly female figure, which is 
the centre of a brilliant group, you behold the younger Infanta of Por- 
tugal, Dona Anna Jesus, sister to Dom Pedro and Dom Miguel and 
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aunt of the reigning Queen. Her pallid cheek, attenuated features, 
and slight and somewhat angular figure, have little to attract the eye; 
yet, upon a closer inspection, you perceive some tokens of the noble 
bearing becoming in a daughter of the House of Braganza, and a 
lineal descendant of the illustrious Alfonso Henriques. A feeble habit of 
body and much illness have brought on premature old age, and appa- 
rently she has long passed her. fortieth year, though the royal lady is 
in truth but six and thirty: even in the peculiar paleness of her cheek 
there is that which, coupled with the vivid lustre (in spite of illness) 
and depth of expression of her eye, betokens the Southern warmth of 
passion, and the devotion to the sentiment of love which has been no 
secondary feature in Her Royal Highness’s life. In the annals of 
Court scandal, the Ex-Marchioness of Loule—but I think I heara 
Fidalgo at my elbow, muttering fiercely: ‘‘agui d’El Rei!” so I 
glide out of the meshes of scun. mag. as quietly as possible, and rest 
my pen, by passing to a new paragraph. 

Who is that slender, graceful, and most gentlemanly man, at the 
Infanta’s right, entering but not stricken in the vale of years? If a 
Portuguese, he is extremely fair. His slight and almost white mous- 
tache, of a military cut, betokens him to belong to the profession of 
arms ; his carriage is free, unconstrained, and most unassuming. His 
countenance has no particularly striking expression, but nevertheless 
there is benignity there, and the milk of human kindness, with a more 
than ordinary nobility of feature. On his left breast sparkles a star 
“of the first magnitude,” and more eyes are centred upon him than 
upon any other man in the ship: he is clearly the most distinguished 
personage present. Of this you are convinced; so to satisfy your 
reasonable curiosity, | may at once inform you that in him you see the 
Wellington of Portugal and Premier in the new Chartist Administra-~ 
tion, the Duke of Terceira. His slight figure enshrines as brave a 
heart as the best of Europe’s chivalry can boast; and though his most 
ardent admirers have never claimed for him the possession of tran- 
scendent powers, yet in him you behold the man who led a small army 
across the entire Portuguese territory, in successful opposition to a force 
considerably greater, and obtained victory after victory in the cause of 
the youthful Queen. Few men have ever surpassed him in the display 
of imperturbable sang froid when encompassed with perils, and few 
have ever inspired their soldiers with greater esteem and confidence. 
Close by his side stands his Duchess, a woman of most enchanting 
manners, popular in the highest degree, and most deservedly so, for 
few women, of whatever rank, combine a greater number of the accom- 
plishments that endear and the qualities that beget esteem. ‘‘ The 
most amiable man in Portugal,” said a Portuguese Baron of my 
acquaintance, one day, to an observant Englishman, “ is the Duke of 
Terceira.’"—**] know of but one more amiable person,” said an 
English gentleman in reply. ‘And who may that be?”—* His 
Duchess !”’ 

A slight, dark man, of modest and simple aspect ; but of most 
easy and unconstrained address, is engaged for an instant in conversa- 
tion with the Prime Minister of Portugal. You are not much caught 
by his appearance, and deem it but little conciliating—indeed at first 
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you are rather disposed to recoil from seeking friendship in that 
quarter ; now he is addressed by the Duchess of Terceira, and gal- 
lantry effects in him-an instantaneous change. Around his mouth, 
which seemed before austere, plays a sweet and winning smile, his 
dark features become instantaneously radiant, his eye is lit up with 
the fire of energy and talent, a fire which subdued in the presence of 
beauty is burning in the council-chamber, and equally effective in 
both. In that man you behold the most powerful living statesman of 
Portugal, the dictator of Oporto and restorer of Dom Pedro’s Charter, 
the actual Secretary of State for the affairs of the kingdom, and 
virtual prime minister, Costa Cabral. Intrepid, active, energetic, his 
indomitable will has fused the masses to its shape and bidding, seized 
in the very impassable instant of time, at the very turn of the tide 
which leads to fortune, the golden opportunity which inferior minds 
would not have espied, and from which weaker minds would have 
receded. In the teeth of a powerful aristocratic opposition he has 
caught and held the reins of power, fortified himself at each new step, 
trod all rivalry into dust, and formed by his single mental power the 
strongest government that Portugal has ever seen, since she ceased 
to be ruled"by an absolute despotism. Judge of him as you will, 
inveigh against him as strongly as your fancy prompts you, for allying 
despotic authority to constitutional forms; it is a strong government that 
Portugal needs, ay, were it a despotism, to rid her of the strangula- 
ting coils of faction. And a powerful rough-rider she has here found, 
whom all her curvettings and prancings will not upset, for 


Non Hydra secto corpore firmior ! 


That sharp-looking, middle-aged man, dressed in black, with the air 
and manner and complete appearance of an intelligent and successful 
London merchant, is precisely what he seems, but he is also something 
more—an able financier, an acute and liberal-minded regulator of 
tariffs and distributor of exchequers. It is Baron Rogal, the Finance 
Minister. Of extremely popular manners, and endowed with a most 
conciliatory address, talking English even more fluently than his 
native Portuguese, he is the very impersonation of a ‘‘ clever man,” 
and a practical statesman, and the very individual of all others most 
fitted for the extrication of Portuguese finance from its tangled meshes 
of bewilderment. Only leave him to pursue his course unimpeded, 
and you will speedily see a productive revenue in the room of an 
empty and despised exchequer. 

But the Ladies, the Ladies! 


Foemina me laqueis cepit iniqua suis— 


Yes, and upon this occasion! How can I pass their sweet faces 
without notice? Yet how particularize, where there is so much to be 
admired? The senhoras and the senhoritas, the donas and the meninas 
arrest at once in troops and crowds the fascinated attention. Not that 
there is much of positive beauty amongst the Portuguese, but that 
amongst their high-born dames and damsgls, there is an air of breeding 
and elegance, a style of dress, a grace, and a fournure, which com- 
pensate in a great degree for the absence of more ravishing attrac- 
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tions, and render their presence extremely desirable in any assembly 


of the kind. There is the Countess Ribeira, one of the noblest 
women in Portugal, and the possessor of two of the loveliest eyes 
in existence, fidalgia commingled with the utmost sweetness in her 
aspect, grace in all her movements. There, too, is the Marchioness 
Vianna, with her dignified and agreeable air, and the Duchess of 
Terceira with her amiable and winning manners, and Lady Stirling 
with ber fine looks, and the Countess of Cunha with her pleasant 
affability, and Dona this and Dona that, and misses and matrons in 
abundance, whose charms, as the salesmen say, it ‘“‘ would be too 
tedious to enumerate.”’ But I must not pass over one literary lady, 
a specimen of whose productions I mean to give my readers, with a 
view to enable them to judge of the living literature of Portugal, 
which is not at all so contemptible as those who know nothing 
about it would be disposed categorically to pronounce. The fair au- 
thoress is, in the common parlance of the country, the ‘ Excel- 
lentissima Senhora Dona Marianna Pimentel Maldonado,’’—titles 
which, be it observed, are extended in ordinary courtesy to every 
lady ; but no excellence is too great to predicate of this ingenious and 
accomplished poetess. On the restoration of the Charter in Febru- 
ary last, the commandant of the Castle of St. George, who took so 
active a part in the proceedings which led to this dénouement, caused 
the plateau of the Castle, fronting the city, to be most brilliantly 
illuminated with these words: ‘* Rainha e Carta juramos,” (We 
swear allegiance to the Queen and Charter). Upon this hint Dona 
Marianna spoke, and to the following effect. The reader has had, 
perhaps, but rare opportunities of judging of the merits of the Portu- 
guese language. A variety of circumstances have tended to impede 
its cultivation out of the Peninsula; but the written language is truly 
beautiful, and, as may be seen from this specimen, bears a much 
closer affinity to the Latin than does the modern Italian, or any other 
daughter of the Tuscan Muse :-— 


QUEEN AND CHARTER. 


Gracas aos Ceos triomphou 
A Carta que tanto amamos, 
Invocando a Divindade 
Rainha e Carta juramos. 


Nos Elisios venturosus, 
Aquelle por quem choramos, 
Oica os nossos juramentos, 
Rainha e Carta juramos. 


Foi devido a seus disvelos, 
Se liberdade gozamos, 
Se nos deu Rainha e Carta ; 
Rainha e Carta juramos. 


Dos ingratos, dos perjuros, 
Grande Pedro, te vingamos, 
Apezar da sua audacia 
Rainha e Carta juramos. 
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Que vigie sobre nés 
A tua sombra imploramos, 
Debaixo de teus auspicios 
Rainha e Carta juramos. 


Nao é sé no Douro e Tejo 
Que hoje a Carta restauramos, 
Repete toda a Nacao 
Rainha e Carta juramos. 


Mais de um lustro repremido 
Foi o brado que hoje damos, 
Fiel brado em que rocéa 
Rainha e Carta juramos. 


Permaneca firme o laco 
Em que ao Throno nos ligamos, 
Em roda do mesmo Throno 
Rainha e Carta juramos. 


Oh, praised be HEAVEN! our cause beloved 
Is now triumphant every where. 
Allegiance here, the Godhead near, 
To Charter and to Queen we swear ! 


In shades Elysian may the Chief 
Whose dying plunged us in despair 
Hear us the while eternal truth 
To Charter and to Queen we swear! 


Through him and through his matchless deeds 
Is Lusitania free as air; 

Then homage due to these his gifts, 
Our Charter and our Queen we swear! 


From perjured and ungrateful knaves, 
Great Pedro! now the mask we tear ; 
Avenging thee, undying faith 
To Charter and to Queen we swear ! 


That o’er us watch thy sacred shade, 
Direct, and shield us, is our prayer ; 
Beneath thine eye adhesion true 
To Charter and to Queen we swear ! 


Not Douro, Tagus now alone 

To thee our shout triumphant bear ; 
A nation’s voice repeats the oath 

To Charter and to Queen we swear ! 


More than a lustre’s term repressed 
The shout to-day which rends the air, 
The shout sublime that loyal faith 
To Charter and to Queen we swear ! 


Firm are the bonds that bind our hearts 
To Lusitania’s Royal fair ; 

Around her throne yee wl firm 
To Charter and to Queen we swear! 


6 oe * * o 


Let my readers now suppose the clatter of plates to be all concluded, 
the unfolding of marvellous delicacies from their rich integuments of 
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paste, and the uncorking of more champagne bottles than I could 
enumerate in a whole day. Let him conceive by what magic (for I 
cannot) 300 guests dined most comfortably, nearly all being seated at 
the same time, and the main-deck of a ship of war being converted 
for the nonce into a vast floating saloon. These wonders completely 
puzzled me,—they might puzzle an abler political economist. It was 
not alone a true nautical profusion, and a cordial welcome—it was 
upon all hands and in every sense— 


Regales epulz et festo convivia luxu. 


And now the gay feasters have repaired to the quarter-deck. The 
bands alternately strike up quadrille and waltz till midnight ; the mag- 
nificent spring of the unblemished oaken planks (for the stauncheons 
are all tryced up,) aids the joyous movement, and all is a whirl of de- 
lightful excitement. Uniforms of all kinds and dimensions meet the 
eye—English, French, Portuguese and Spanish—Civil, Military, Naval, 
Diplomatic—Commendador, Guarda-Mor, and Desembargador, the 
Duchess in her diamonds, and the plainly dressed girl in her teens— 
feathers and simple tresses, turbans, and temples bared @ la Chinoise, 
plain black coats, marine red coats, and naval uniforms in all their variety 
of country and commission, all bobbing their tails at the same time, all 
wagging obeisance to the several damsels to whose sides they were pinned 
for the nonce, commingling in glorious medley, and fluttering at times 
in the cool sea-breeze which would force its way through cranks and 
crevices, and made the scene, in this respect, so unlike an ordinary 
ball-room, unfortunately bringing in its train colds, which lasted for 
the most part throughout the week. Add a bevy of Jack tars hanging 
on the skirts of every dance, and wondering, as well they might, at 
the agility pretty generally displayed. Add to all this the effect of 
their comical remarks, whispered at intervals, stir up the mixture with 
the uncorking of sundry fresh bottles of Champagne, and the outpour- 
ing of divers bowls of most potent and insinuating punch; be in- 
formed, too, that the exhilarating scene lasted from shortly after mid- 
day to mid-night, and you may be enabled to form some slight con- 
ception of this truly British entertainment. 





‘THE WIG NO CONSERVATIVE, 


Or use, and disadvantage was the grace 
That Scalp bestowed on his unburthened head ; 
It shadowed o’er the wrinkles of his face, 
And saved from “‘ pull” of fierce connubial dread. 
But one day skating in that mass of hair, 
His purse, and person had so long time cherished, 
The ice gave way,—One seized him with great care— 
’Twas by his wig, and Scalp slipped down and perished. 


W.RYV. 
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Historical Sketches, Speeches, and Characters. By the Rev. Georcs 
Croty, LL.D, Seeley and Burnside. 


Tue perusal of this volume cannot fail to afford gratification, from 
the valuable instruction it contains. It is the production of one, whose 
mind is stored with extensive learning, an acute Historian, a true 
Christian, and a sound Conservative. : 

The second article, entitled, ‘‘ Politics and Projects of Russia,” 
presents a favourable specimen of the nervous and eloquent style of 
the author ; its great merit being its condensation ; a few pages suffice 
to point out the profligacy of Russian legislation, and the avidity with 
which any opportunity is seized likely to lead to an extension of 
power. After premising that the paper in question was composed in 
the year 1829, we quote the following passages, which are written in a 
strain absolutely breathing the spirit of prophecy :-— 


“The man shuts his eyes on history, and is neither politician nor patriot, 
who will not see that the whole spirit of the court of St. Petersburgh has at all 
times been territorial aggrandizement ; and that whether with a smiling face, 
and a lip teeming with self-denial and moderation ; or with the sword in her 
hand, and her lip pouring out hatred and fury, she has incessantly urged 
her claims to universal sovereignty. She has had ‘ More, more,’ graven 
upon her iron heart, and at this hour she is prompted to broader and more 
reckless seizures, by the success of her arms, the weakness of her opponents, 
the force of her position, and the superstitions of her people. There is 
something like an inevitable necessity of going forward, imposed upon her, 
alike by her remaining barbarism, and her rapidly acquired knowledge of 
the arts and the artifices of civilized life. With Asiatic multitudes, and Eu- 
ropean tactics moulding the wild and death-devoted myriads of a Gengis- 
khan, by the military system of a Napoleon; with the still more singular 
mixture of the deep submission of the Asiatic slave, and the fierce freedom 
of the Tartar ; foreign war, lavish of blood, and perpetual in its thirst of 
conquest, seems scarcely so much the vice of her government as the tenure 
of its existence. Let the Czar sheathe his sword to-morrow, and the hu- 
mane folly will find its reward in the dagger. Let Russia stop in her career 
of aggrandizement, and she will be plunged into instant convulsion—the great 
tide which had been going smoothly along, gradually covering kingdom after 
kingdom, will be checked only to break and swell into billows. ‘The popular 
spirit would disdain the pacific throne—the wild appanages to the sceptre 
would forget their allegiance, when she laid up the sword in the repositories 
of the state. The whole new and frowning vassalage that even now bites 
its chains, would feel them lifted from its neck, only to beat them into the 
falchion and the spearhead again. Let Russia disband her army, and abjure 
ambition ; and from that hour she has parted with the living — of 
her fearful and unnatural supremacy: the talisman is shattered in pieces, 
and her empire is a dream.” 


The conclusion of the paper is in the same bold spirit, as the pre- 
ceding. 
“ But the fall of Russia too is fated. No nation, beginning as she has 


done, and persevering in the principles which stamped her character in the 
cradle, can finally escape the common justice of Providence. With man for 
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her victim, craft for her policy, and plunder for her ambition, she must be 
only ripening ruin for herself. No nation of the modern world has so ex- 
clusively made rapine the principle of her progress ; her downfall is therefore 
inevitable. Yet it may be still remote. The Cain of nations, she may be 
suffered to wander far, and wander long; to build the city and found the 
tribe: she may even be guarded from the common indignation of man, but 
it will be, by the mark on her forehead; and, preserved like the first homi- 
cide, like him she will finally perish in the general ruin, which guilt, am- 
bition and violence will have drawn down upon the Infidel world.” 


In speaking of “ The King of the French,” the author makes this 
preliminary remark, well worthy of notice, upon the several dynasties 
who have held sway over France. 


“ Yet, since the tenth century she has been governed by seven dynasties : 
the Capet, the Valois, the Orleans Valois, the Angouléme, the Bourbon, the 
Napoleon, and the Orleans ; on an average, one every century.” 


A brief but interesting biography of Louis Philippe follows this re- 
mark ; and amongst other curious paiticulars, we find the following :-— 


* Louis XVI. was a mild-tempered creature, and the new fashion at court 
was astonishment at the thickness of prison walls, the damp of dungeons, 
and the rusty solidity of bolts and bars. The prisons now became a sort 
of public curiosity; and among the rest, St. Michael was visited by the 
Count d’Artois, who was electrified at the sight of the iron cage! gave a 
general command for its demolition, rode off, and left it as he found it. But 
it seems as if fate had determined, that the Duke of Orleans should always 
finish what Charles X. had left undone. The young éléve of Madame de 
Genlis not merely commanded its destruction, but stood by till it was com- 
pleted. ‘The narrative of this transaction, which was the parent of the fall of 
the Bastile, is still interesting. 

“«The prior, followed by the monks, two carpenters, and the greater 
part of the prisoners, who, at our request, were allowed to be present, ac- 
companied us to the spot containing this horrible cage. In order to reach 
it, we were obliged to traverse caverns so dark, that we had to use lighted 
flambeaux ; and after having descended many steps, we reached the cavern 
where stood this abominable cage, which was extremely small, and placed 
on ground so damp that we could see the water running under it ! 

“* 7 entered with a sentiment of horror and indignation, mingled with 
the pleasant feeling, that, at least, thanks to my pupils, no unfortunate per- 
son would in future have to reflect with bitterness within its walls on his 
own calamities, and the cruelty of men. The young duke, with the most 
touching expression, and with a force beyond his ears, gave the first blow 
with his axe to the cage (which was of wood, strongly bound with iron). 
After which the carpenters cut down the door, and removed some of the 
wood. I never witnessed anything so interesting as the transports, the 
acclamations, and the applauses of the prisoners during the demolition. The 
old Swiss porter alone showed signs of grief, which the prior explained, by 
saying, he regretted the cage, because he made money by showing it to 
strangers. The duke immediately gave him ten louis; saying, that, for the 
future, instead of showing the cage to travellers, he should have to point out 
the place where it stood, and that surely would be more agreeable to them.’ 
So says Madame de Genlis, and the anecdote does credit to the feelings and 

the understanding of her clever pupil.” 


The last section of the volume is devoted to ‘‘ Napoleon,”—even 
including the splendid ceremonial of placing his remains in the Church 
of the Invalides, in December, 1840,—and in this article the author 
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displays the extraordinary power of language, the felicity of phrase, 
the closeness of reasoning, and, abeve all, the incontrovertible truth, 
that mark his writings. We must, however, content ourselveg with 
the concluding paragraphs of this splendid composition.— 


“ There are living men in France who stood round the scaffold of Louis 
XVI. ; epicures in revolt, who have not forgotten the luxurious days of Re- 
publican supremacy ; if the bolder rebels have been sent headless to their 
‘place,’ there are those, who, like the Demons, that they might not be pre- 
cipitated into judgment, have been content to hide among the swine. To 
the old actors in the great overthrow of 1793, the shout of the mob will 
always be a summons to try their chance again. That the men of sense 
and principle in France—that the noble families—that the sons of those 
whose melancholy history was written on the streaming steps of the guillo- 
tine, must deprecate the return of Democracy, may be well believed. Yet it 
is now fifty years since the day of regicide. A new generation has been 
born. In France nature is always inverted ; the fools decide for the rational, 
the young are the councillors of the old, the child is the master of the man 
—wise without experience, intelligent without thought, and learned without 
knowledge, La jeune France is always infallible. If a royal road to learnin 
was laughed at by the ancient sage ; the republican road to freedom woul 
have satisfied him that the absurdities of human presumption are inex- 
haustible. He would have seen a high-crowned hat and black cravat in- 
stantly comprehending the whole sublime of patriotism; the ragged rabble 
of a profligate capital turned into legislators by a flourish of the pike; and 
the little tools of little factions carried to the summit of public council, with 
all their statesmanship acquired in penning epigrams, and all their public 
services comprised in declaiming them. 

“ But, unless France is incapable of being taught, the double burial of Na- 
poleon may bring before her eyes a lesson against the desire of conquest, 
well worth all the pageant. If she will pervert his tomb into an altar of 
revolution, or light the torches of European war at his funeral pile, she 
must only bring upon the nation the vengeance which extinguished the 
man. But we should wish to regard this striking and stately ceremonial as a 
pledge of general conciliation ; a public acknowledgment that war is a frenzy ; 
a calm od solemn committal of the principle of conquest to the grave, with 
the reliques of the conqueror. There let them sleep, and Earth begin a new 
career. A quarter of a century has been interposed; his generation has 
vanished ; we are already posterity ; and, passing the true sentence on his 
errors and his ambition, we can do justice to the loftiness of his genius, the 
grandeur of his conceptions, and even the fearful age of that march 
which left such burning tracks on the soil of Europe. e can now look 
upon his career, as we do on the thunder-storm, when it has descended 
to the horizon; when its roar is still, when the sun shines again, and we 
gaze in delight and wonder at the gigantic shapes and dazzling colours of 
its clouds, as they roll off the face of Graven” 


The Cephaloscope, and its Uses in the Discrimination of the Nor- 
mal and Abnormal Sounds in the Organ of Hearing, with Re- 
marks on the Diseases in which it is applicable. By Joun Har- 
Rison Curtis, Esq., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear. Churchill. 


This work gives an account of an instrument which appears to have 
been suggested by the well-known invention of Laennec for the pur- 
pose of assisting in ascertaining the various sounds produced by the 
action of the lungs in their different states of health and disease, 
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and which is appropriately named the Stethoscope. The Cephalo- 
scope differs from this chiefly in its application, and its construction 
varies from that of the Stethoscope to suit the different structure and 
physiology of the part of the frame, the condition of which it is in- 
tended to discover. But as we have never taken our Diploma, we 
prefer quoting the language of the author, to indulging in any remarks 
of our own. 


“‘ With the aid of the instruments described in this work we are rendered 
cognizant of the causes of several maladies of the organ of hearing with 
which we were previously unacquainted; and are thus enabled to form a 
more correct and decided diagnosis and prognosis. By means of the specu- 
lum and illuminated auriscope of Griiber we can examine the external audi- 
tory passage: and the cephaloscope lays open to us the state of the inter- 
mediate ear: so that the only portion still left in darkness is that in which 
the expansion of the acoustic nerve is contained. In other words, the diseases 
of the ear at present involved in obscurity are those of a nervous character.” 


As to the medical treatment it is observed :— 


“‘ Nervous diseases of this organ are in many instances, if not in all, con- 
nected with derangement of the ganglionic or tri-splanchnic nervous system, 
as I have already demonstrated in my other works; and by proper attention 
to these and the general health, on the part of the medical attendant, they 
admit of cure or relief. Otorrhoea is curable by means of a weak injection 
of the lapis divinus in solution, when the complaint is in the first stage ; 
while the fungous or polypous growth can be removed by the application of 
a ligature by Schiller’s forceps. Herpes, and other cutaneous affections of 
the auricle, are removable by the authrokakali; while the most distressing of 
all the complaints of the ear, tinnitus aurium, yields to the internal adminis- 
tration of the arnica montana, combined with the imperatoria ostruthium.” 


The work before us affords another proof of the author’s unwearied 
diligence and devotion to the particular branch of surgery which has 
occupied his attention for more than a quarter of a century. 


The Foundling of Cordova: a Moorish Tale. By Joun Henry, A.M. 
3 vols. Hurst, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


Although the author has chosen to affix to his name the initials de- 
ing that he is Artium Magister, we pride ourselves in the know- 
ledge that he is a brother soldier, distinguished for all the higher 
ualifications of his profession ; and proving, in the present instance, 
that he can with equal success wield the pen and the sword. That 
Colonel Henry is, beyond doubt, a Master of the Art of composition, 
a glance at his volumes will prove. The gallant author has selected a 
period, during the dominion of the Moors in Spain, fraught with the 
most thrilling interest, introducing a tragedy almost too horrible for 
credence, and yet historically true. The treacherous and savage 
massacre of the seven sons of Lara, is the mainspring on which depend 
events startling in themselves, and admirably wrought out. 

It is apparent that Colonel Henry is intimately acquainted with the 
localities of the scenes he has selected ; that he has read with sedu- 
lous attention the authors who have recorded the lives and actions of 
the illustrious of the period, both Christian and Mahometan; and 
these advantages, combined with his own pure taste and extraordinary 
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power, have enabled him to clothe his characters in a garb of vitality, 
and vrai semblance that at once powerfully awakens and arrests 
attention. 

The peculiarities in the habits and manners of the persons brought 
on the scene, are depicted with extreme accuracy, entirely divested of 
the tiresome minutie in which many of our modern authors indulge, at 
the hazard of exhausting the patience of their readers. But much as 
the descriptive portions of the work demand our commendation, it is the 
language spoken by the Dramatis Persone that calls for our especial 
praise. The lofty imagery and glowing metaphor in which the ac- 
complished and highly cultivated Moors were wont to express their 
thoughts, the constant introduction of phrases linked with their Faith, 
form a curious opposition to the more simple, yet scarcely less poetical, 
language of the Spaniard. 

Mudarra, the ‘‘ Foundling of Cordova,” from the moment he ap- 
pears upon the scene, till the final page, chains our attention, and we 
follow him through weal or woe with an intense anxiety for his fate, 
which could not be created but by the skilful hand of a writer of 
superlative power. The glorious Almanzor, great as a Statesman and 
a Warrior (a type of our own immortal Wellington), shines forth with 
redoubled brilliancy, when brought into contact with the demon 
Giafer, that incarnate fiend ! 

Lara, the noblest Spaniard of his day, demands our love, our admi- 
ration and our sympathy. His sufferings are greater than those which 
usually fall to the lot of man, but his patient endurance and Christian 
resignation, are at length rewarded. And his final triumph being 
achieved through the instrumentality of one so dear to him, renders 
his restoration to name and fortune doubly glorious. 

There is no lack of female interest in this splendid production. The 
Princess Zulema is an exquisite creation, whilst the beauteous and im- 
passioned Kerima, shows how perfectly the author is acquainted with 
the development of female character. 

Our limits warn us not to indulge longer in our observations. We 
can afford space for one extract only. 

Giafer has invited the unsuspecting Lara to a sumptuous repast, in 
one of the principal rooms of the State prison in which is confined— 
and we are told that— 


** At the appointed hour Giafer arrived, followed by a guard of honour, 
which escorted him to the hall, where the table was laid. ‘These were fol- 
lowed by Ethiopian slaves, bearing salvers of silver with rich covers, which 
were placed on the table. He gave orders to four officers to conduct the 
knight from his apartments into the hall, where he stood waiting. When 
the knight arrived, he viewed him with malignant pleasure, yet addressed 
him with an air of courtesy that astonished the guards, who were unused to 
see his stern nature relaxed into a smile.—‘ Reasons of state alone,’ said he, 
‘have caused your imprisonment, noble ‘Lara. You must know too well 
that men who govern, are often obliged to follow the exigences of a policy 
they cannot secretly approve. Our conduct is artificial, and intended to pro- 
duce certain impressions on friends and enemies, You vanquished me on 
the field of battle ; the laurels that entwined my head were plucked from it 
by thy powerful hand; my glory was laid in the dust, and my enemies 
rejoiced at my humiliation. ‘The days that followed were days of bitterness, 
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never to be forgotten. We are now about to separate for ever, for we are both 
aged, and unfit for war. This morning a messenger arrived from Castile 
with a project for perpetual peace, which my government has accepted. 
Events of which you are ignorant, have rendered me all the satisfaction for 
which I have thirsted, since the insult I received at your hand, in the pre- 
sence of my scribes in the Minister’s palace. The blow I received is now 
atoned for; and I have brought you here to witness the equivalent that lies 
on that table. Slaves, remove the covers!’ 

“ While the eyes of Giafer glared with ferocious pleasure, the unfortunate 
Lara stood like a statue of marble, pale, cold, and without motion. He saw 
on each salver a head of one of his sons!” 


Can anything exceed the horror of this terrible scene ? 

We fearlessly pronounce the ‘‘ Foundling of Cordova” to be equal, 
if not superior, to any Historical Romance that has appeared of late 
years; and we feel confident that it will take its rank amongst the 
Standard Literature of our time, from its purity of style, and truthful 
construction. 


Poems from Eastern Sources: The Steadfast Prince ; and other 
Poems. By Ricuarp CueNnevix Trencn. Moxon, Dover Street. 


The accomplished author of this exceedingly delightful collection 
thus accounts for his leading title. 


“The following Poems bear somewhat a vague title, because such only 
would describe the nature of Poems which have been derived in very diffe- 
rent degrees from the sources thus indicated. Some are mere translations ; 
others have been modelled anew, and only such portions used of the origi- 
nals as were adapted to my purpose: of others it is only the imagery and 
thought which are Eastern, and these have been put together in new combi- 
nations; while of others it is the story, and nothing more, which has been 
borrowed, it may be from some prose source.” 


The early portion of the volume contains some admirable speci- 
mens of Oriental imagery, we should say they bear strong evidence 
of fidelity to the spirit of their originals. 

From a few Turkish and Persian Proverbs we select the following :-— 


“ Forget not Death, O man! for thou mayst be 
Of one thing certain,—he forgets not thee. 


Speaks one of good which falls not to thy lot, 
e also speaks of ill which thou hast not. 


Lies once thy cart in quagmire overthrown, 
Thy path to thee by thousands will be shown. 


Two friends will in a needle’s eye repose, 
But the whole world is narrow for two foes. 


While in thy lips thy words thou dost confine, 
Thou art their lord—once uttered, they are thine. 


What will not time and toil—? through these a worm 
Will into silk a mulberry leaf transform.” 


“The Steadfast Prince,” suggested to our author by Calderon’s 
noble drama of ‘* Ei Principe Constante,” is certainly one of the 
most touching and beautiful poems it has ever been our good fortune 
to peruse. The story is this,— Prince Ferdinand of Portugal crosses 
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the Mediterranean at the head of a mighty host, inspired with the 
hope of reclaiming some states under the rule of the Moslem, and 
restoring them to Christian sway. Overwhelmed by numbers the 
Crusaders are forced to retreat, the Prince, foremost to advance and 
the last to re-embark, is taken Prisoner, in company with a few of “ 
his most faithful followers. His rank once ascertained, he is treated 
with “‘ well sounding gentle courtesies” by the Mauritanian King, and 
speedily ambassadors from the Portuguese Monarch arrive, offering 
as a Ransom for Ferdinand the restoration of Ceuta to the Moors. 


The terms are joyfully accepted by the African— 


oP ee ee oe 


“* And all seemed finished now, when ‘ Hear me,’ cried 
The Prince— Hear me, although a captive thrall ; 
Ye know that if my brother childless died, 

Mine would be then the throne of Portugal : 
While this is so, no power has he at all 
Aught of its state to alienate or lose, 

Unless with my consent, which I refuse. 


er 


“ 


Shall that fair city, on whose walls my Sire 

With his own hands first planted the five shields 

Of Portugal—shall Ceuta, glorious hire 

Of labours long on stormy battle-fields, 

Which o’er this land such broad dominion wields, 

Be in a moment bartered for one poor 

And worthless life? who would such thought endure ? 
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Its golden crosses glittering in the air, 

Shall they give place to crescents foul and pale? 
And for glad bells that call to Christian prayer, 

The muezzin’s melancholy voice prevail, 

Bidding to impious rites? and at the tail 

Of horses shall our images divine 

Be dragged ?—to stables turned each sacred shrine? 


Vite Sa 
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No—rather if just ransom thou for me, 

Such as a faithful man can pay, refuse, 

And for my partners in captivity,— 

For I not any liberty will use, 

In which they share not,—then I rather clioose 
Of this poor life whatever may remain, 

Till death release, to spend in captive pain.’ ” 


Enraged at the noble conduct of his Captive, the savage conqueror 
exclaims— 


*“* «Qh fool, to think I have no power nor will 
To make thy bondage bitter unto thee— 
That I with gall and wormwood cannot fill 
Brimming the cup of thy captivity ! 
Thou art my slave—a slave’s lot thine shall be, 
Labour and pains—and harder to be borne, 
Insult and ignominy, stripes and scorn. 


4 ‘ But when sore laden with thy shameful task, 
; _ Of thy long bondage thou shalt weary be, 
And when ’mid basest labours thou shalt ask 
For pity, ask it of thyself—not me: 
For thou dost in thine own hands hold the key 
VOL, XCV. ? 0°90 
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Of thine own prison—yield to me that place, 
Else shalt thou vainly crave the poorest grace. 


: ‘And ye that did your bootless message bring, 

i Go back and say what sight these lands afford— 

. A Christian prince, the brother of your king, 
Tending the horses of his Moorish lord. 

| Come and redeem him with the spear and sword, 

Wh iis If ye are willing once again to try 

t The welcome of our Moslem chivalry.’ ” 


iy Ferdinand and his companions are by the King’s cruel mandate sub- 
jected to the most degrading tasks, and indignities. After their day 
of toil has passed, they are thrust into a loathsome dungeon : — 


aia “ That noisome vault appeared a paradise, 
Because it gave some shelter from the blows, 
The taunts and insults of their cruel foes’’— 


Ba The companions of the Prince, instead of upbraiding him as the 
7 origin of their sufferings, with undying loyalty tender their homage. 
Then follows this exquisite passage :— 


: “« What of the night remained, when thus the smart 
yi Of their new bleeding wounds had been allayed 
j With the sweet balm of loving words, in part 
Was spent in holy prayer; they knelt and made 


Their supplications unto God for aid ; 
: And then they did their weary eyelids close 
| In blest oblivion of all earthly woes. 


In dreams they wandered by familiar places 


he In their own land, unto their childhood dear ; 

And some were locked in loving, fond embraces, 
And sweet the voices of their home and clear 

Came to them ;—pain was gone, and doubt and fear ; 
And all the dreary and the dread Between 

Was gone, like aught which had not ever been.” 

The barbarous savage at length separates Ferdinand from his fellow 
'; countrymen. This unlooked for cruelty overwhelms the Prince, and 
[ hastens the approach of Death. His adoring friends implore per- 
rie mission to share his dungeon, and if possible alleviate his pangs,—they 

oH are refused. The Gaoler, however, permits a brief interview.—The 

meeting is powerfully and satay described. One only of the 

“| sorrowing band is suffered to remain with the expiring Prince,—before 

if life departs he has a vision of the Beatitude which awaits him, when 

i | he has thrown off “this mortal coil,” but even with this cheering 

oH manifestation, in the pure and humble spirit of a Christian, he 
am | exclaims— 

a “ * My Lord, my God, what wondrous grace is this 
| ai That thou hast not disdained to visit me, 
thi And give me tidings of my coming bliss— 


Who am I, sinful man, so graced to be? 
Oh gladly will I bear whate’er by thee 
May be appointed, ere my race be run, 

7 Of pain or travail—Lord, thy will be done.’ 
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In calmest quiet waiting his release, 

When he had finished thus his prayer, he lay : 

‘ Lord, now thou lettest me depart in peace,’ 

Were the last words which he was heard to say, 

Upon his left side turning, as the day 

Slow sinking now with more than usual pride 

Streamed through the prison bars, a glory deep and wide. 


When the last flush had faded from the west, 
When the last streak of golden light was gone, 
They looked, but he had entered on his rest— 
He too his haven of repose had won, 

Leaving this truth to be gainsaid by none, 

That what the scroll upon his shield did say, 
That well his life had proved—Le bien me plait.” 


Carried away by our admiration of this charming poem we have 
only left ourselves space enough to add, that it is followed by Trans- 
lations from the German of Riickert, a Legendary Ballad of Brittany, 
and other proofs of the author’s extensive and varied reading; and 
we prognosticate that ere long he will enjoy the popularity he so 
richly merits. 


Quarterly Journal of Meteorology and Physical Science. Nos. 1 and2. 
Lumley, Chancery Lane. 


An intimate knowledge of our fickle climate might, perhaps, in the 
opinion of our Continental brethren, be anything but desirable ; and, 
in the opinion of Messrs. Murphy and his followers, such knowledge 
has already been afforded us for the time to come, and therefore, no 
doubt, the appearance of the Journal that we are about to notice, 
would be looked on as nothing short of a work of supererogation. 
Our only surprise is, that such a periodical has not been commenced 
long ago ; for whilst each branch of Literature and of Science possesses 
its peculiar organ, it does seem strange that one so all important to 
each human being should not ere this have been possessed of a work 
similar to the Journal now before us, instituted as it is to investigate 
and explain more thoroughly the unvarying and countless phenomena 
connected with the atmosphere we live in—the air in which we move 
and have our being. It is intended as a record, and concentrating 
medium for the local atmospheric phenomena occurring daily in every 
part of the habitable Globe. 

This work is published under the immediate sanction of the 
Meteorological Society of Great Britain—a Society which we find has 
existed for the last fifteen years ; during which time it has necessarily 
accumulated a vast mass of very valuable unpublished manuscripts. 
To bring this to light, and thus to render it useful to the public gene- 
rally, as well as to record new facts, and, whenever possible, explain 
obscure phenomena, appears to be the aim and intention of this publi- 
cation; and certainly, judging from the two numbers before us, we 
can honestly assert that it has acted up to the promises held out to 
the public in the Prospectus. : 

In both the numbers published, there are many very highly valuable 
and generally useful papers, suited alike to the Meteorologist or the 
scientific reader. In the second number are some very interesting 
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remarks from the pen of Mr. Green the aéronaut, and also a continua- 
tion of a paper on the Importance of Meteorological Inquiries as 
derivable from Plants, Animals, and other Inanimate Bodies, by J. W. 
G. Gutch, Esq.—a subject that is brought home to all of us; for we 
are all, more or less, Meteorologists, each judging and predicting the 
coming storm or approaching fine weather, from some well-known 
sign, that we were taught as children, and having found it foretell 
truly, still adopt it in our riper years. The accumulation of facts, and 
those, too, all bearing on one branch of science, which in a publication 
of this kind is effected, must, in our opinion, be productive of the best 
results—results alike important to Science, and to the community in 
general; and we therefore must cordially hail the appearance of the 
Quarterly Journal of Meteorology, and very heartily wish its projec- 
tors the success they merit in commencing it. 


Luther: a Poem. By the Rev. R. Monrcomery. Baisler. 


At a time like the present, when under the specious guise of Pu- 
seyism, Papistry is insidiously creeping into our Reformed Church, 
and men are found weak enough to fall back upon the abominations 
and ‘‘ damnable doctrines of the Church of Rome,” nothing could be 
better timed, or more acceptable to the Protestant Community, than 
Mr. Montgomery's volume devoted to the Life and Doctrines of Luther. 
That the Poet has studied his subject with an intensity of interest is 
apparent, nay, in more than one instance, he appears to have imbibed 
a portion of the Great Reformer’s spirit, and indulges in language by 
no means dissimilar to some of Martin’s flights. 

It is well known and authenticated, that, in speaking of, or to, his 
Arch Enemy, for he firmly believed that he appeared before him in ac- 
tual personality, the Fiend was not treated with much courtesy as far 
as the selection of Phrases ;—the temptations constantly offered to 
the German enthusiast were rejected in terms somewhat plainer than 
befitting a goodly, and learned man. We do not for a moment mean 
to imply that the Reverend Author makes use of a word unbecoming 
his sacred calling, but carried away by his holy zeal, and devotion to 
his subject and purpose, he now and then astonishes us with what has 
been called ‘‘ strong writing;’’ as a balance to these we encounter 
some passages so tinctured with affectation that the meaning is in all 
cases impaired. 

The book contains no less than six hundred and fifty-four closely 
printed pages, of which one hundred and forty-four are devoted to the 
Introductory Matter, and one hundred and thirty-ene are filled with 
copious and interesting Notes. 

Leo the Tenth thus acknowledges the merits of a man who after- 
wards became so formidable an opponent to him and his successors to 
the Papal Tiara— 

** Brother Martin is a man of very fine genius, and these squabbles are the 
mere effusions of monastic envy.’ 

But as the Sacred fire spread and the Vatican trembled at the out- 
pourings of Luther, his Holiness writes more angrily— 

‘“*A drunken German has written them (the Theses); when he becomes 
sober, he will be of a different opinion.” 
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Brother Martin, no ways dismayed at the accusation, returns for 
answer,— - 


“‘ Methinks it would have been a fine thing for you, pampered Leo! had 
you set the example ; for drunk you then assuredly were, with the fermenting 
vanities of pontifical assumption.” 


Boldly assuming the mantle of Luther, Montgomery thus forcibly 
describes some leading features in the Romish chureh :— 


“Such are—her impure dominion exercised by a Confessional; her as- 
sumed and actual forgiveness of sins, by virtue of priestly Absolution: her 
emotional Cheats, addressed to the sensitive feelings of our nature; ker re- 
ciprocating system of Penance, in order to lull the conscience, and of Indul- 
gence, in order to gratify the passions ;—above all, her determination, if 
possible, to strangle the Bible, and gag, not only the mouth, but even the 
very mind of man itself.” 


And shortly after observes,— 


“The idea, therefore, of the church of Rome being changed in the posi- 
tive essence of her principles, is baseless. She is now what she has ever 
been—the Devit’s Lik set up to imitate Gop’s TruTH; and so, designed 
to keep man rrom the Almighty, under the pretension of bringing him 
To the Almighty.” 


In support of this assertiou, he proceeds, — 


“We cannot do better than apply to it Luther’s own description of an 
image set up in the monastery at Isenach :— 

“*'The image was made dis within, and prepared with locks, and 
wires, and screws, and behind stood a knave to work them. In such sort 
were the people mocked and deceived, who took it for a miracle, and that it 
moved by Divine Providence.’ ” 


In the course of the Introduction, reference is made to the opinions 
of Doctor Croly, upon Catholic Emancipation. The words breathe 
the spirit of Prophesy, and deserve serious attention. 


«The bill of that calamitous year replaced the Roman Catholic in the par- 
liament from which he had been expelled a century before, by the united 
necessities of religion, freedom, and national safety. ‘The whole experience 
of our Protestant history hatl pronounced that evil must follow. And it has 
followed. ° 

“* From that hour all has been changed. British legislation has lost its 
stability. England has lost alike her pre-eminence abroad, and her conti- 
dence at home. Every great institution of the state has tottered. Her 
governments have risen and passed away like shadows. ‘The church in Ire- 
land, bound hand and foot, has been , fom into the furnace, and is disap- 
pees from the eye. The church in England is haughtily threatened with 

er share of the fiery trial. Every remonstrance of the nation is insolently 
answered by pointing to rebellion ready to seize its arms in Ireland. De- 
mocracy is openly proclaimed as a principle of the state. Popery is trium- 
phantly predicted as the universal religion. To guide and embody all, a 
new shape of power has started up in the legislature, a new element at once 
of control and confusion—a central faction, which has both sides at its 
mercy, holding the country in contempt, while it fixes its heel on Cabinets 
trembling for existence, possessing all the influence of office without its re- 
sponsibility, and engrossing unlimited patronage for the purposes of un- 
limited domination. Yet those may be “ but the beginning of sorrows.” 
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« But if we give way to Popery we sin against the most solemn warnings 
of Scripture : we have the apostolic declaration,—‘ Let no man deceive you 
by any means; for that day shall not come, except there come a falling awa 
first, and that MAN OF SIN he revealed, the son of perdition, who opposet 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God.” 99° 


A recent number of the Monruty contained a copious extract from 
the Poem before us; we subjoin the following, not from an idea that 
it possesses a greater claim upon our admiration than many others, 
but that we are enabled to quote the passage entire. 


“THE REFORMATION’S DAWN. 


‘«« Tf some persons cry out that I am a heretic (for the truth I preach is very 
injurious to their cash-box), I care very little about their yelling. They are men of 
clouded and distempered brains, men who have never FELT the Bible, never read 
the Christian doctrine, never understood their own doctors, and who rot beneath 
the tattered garb of their idle opinions.’-—Lutu. Op. 


*« Pale with devotion, wrestling long and lone 
With God in prayer,—behold! the lion heart 
Of Luther beats with supernat’ral pulse ; 

It throbs with Deity and great design. 

Stung to his very soul with piercing shame, 
Beneath a lie to see Heaven’s truth expire, 

And trampled Scripture gasping in the dust 

Of low venality and priestly lies, 

Upon the door of Wittemberg’s dark pile 

He fasten’d then, with hand divinely firm, 
Ninety and five of those all-fearless truths 

That shook the popedom, and the world redeem’d 
From charms infernal, to the cross alone. 

Faith, Hope and Love, upon the Rock of souls 
Were founded; grace in gospel freedom rose, 
From schools and sophistry at length escaped ; 
And in the fountain of IMMANUEL’s blood 
Both peace and pardon in conjunction flow’d, 
Free, full, and glorious, from the heart of God, 
Giver and gift in amnesty combined! 

And yet, what eye save His before Whose beam 
Time, place, and all contingencies retire 

As though they were not, in this daring act 

Of Luther saw the RerorMATION’s pulse 

Of life and liberty began to beat ? 

Or who, among the crowd that rush’d to read, 
In tumult wild, upon the church’s gate, 

Those words that dash’d Indulgences to air, 

The silent thunder of their strength presumed 
Upon thine eve, All-Hallows ?—Monk, and priest, 
And pope, and hoary-headed falsehood, then 
Were death-struck ; in those few fine truths 

The germs of unexpanded glory slept, 

As in the acorn future navies float. 

And when at night the lonely cell was sought, 
Could the brave monk his deed of pregnant might 
Have measured? In the greatness of the act, 
Oh! was he conscious of th’ ALMIGHTY there?” 
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We can scarcely close our notice with a more appropriate finale, 
than a curious document connected with the Great Queen of Protes- 
tantism, who despite the denunciations of ‘ the Scarlet Woman” 
died in the fulness of years and honour. 


““*The damnation and excommunication of Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
and her adherents, with an addition of other punishments. Pius, Bishop, 
servant of the servants of God, ad perpetuam ret memoriam. 

“** He that reigneth on high, to whom is given all power in heaven and 
ia earth, committed one holy Catholic and Apostolic church (out of which 
there is no salvation) to one alone upon earth—namely, to Peter, the Prince 
of the Apostles, and to Peter’s successor, the Bishop of Rome, to be governed 
in fulness of power. Him alone he made prince over all people, and all 
kingdoms, to pluck up, to destroy, scatter, consume, plant, and build, that 
he may contain the faithful that are knit together with the band of charity in 
the unity of the Spirit, and present them, spotless and unblameable, to their 
Saviour. 

“*§ 1. In discharge of which function, we, which are by God’s goodness 
called to the government of the said church, do spare no pains, labouring 
with all earnestness, that unity, and the Catholic religion (which the author 
thereof hath, for the trial of his children’s faith, and for our amendment, 
suffered to be punished with so great afilictions,) might be preserved un- 
corrupt. But the number of the ungodly hath gotten such power, there is 
now no place left in the whole world which they have not essayed to corrupt 
with their most wicked doctrines; amongst others, EL1zABeTH, the pre- 
tended Queen of England, a slave of wickedness, lending thereunto her 
helping hand; with whom, as in a sanctuary, the most pernicious of all men 
have found a refuge. ‘This very woman having seized on the kingdom, and 
monstrously usurping the place of supreme head of the church in all Eng- 
land, and the chief authority and jurisdiction thereof, hath again brought 
back the said kingdom into miserable destruction, which was then newly 
reduced to the Catholic faith and good fruits. 

“**§ 2. For having by strong hand inhibited the exercise of the true re- 
ligion which Mary, lawful queen of famous memory, had, by the help of 
this See, restored, after it had been formerly overthrown by Henry the 
Eighth, a revolter therefrom; and following and embracing the errors of 
heretics, she hath removed the royal council, consisting of the English no- 
bility, and filled it with obscure men being heretics; oppressed the em- 
bracers of the Catholic faith; placed unpious preachers, ministers of ini- 
quity ; abolished the sacrifice of the mass, prayers, fastings, choice of meats, 
unmarried life, and the Catholic rites and ceremonies; commanded books 
to be read in the whole realm, containing manifest heresy; and impious 
mysteries and institutions by herself entertained, and observed according to 
the prescript of CaLvin, to be likewise observed by her subjects; pre- 
suming to throw bishops, parsons of churches, and other Catholic priests, 
out of their churches and benefices, and to bestow them and other church 
livings upon heretics, and to determine of church causes; prohibited the 
prelates, clergy, and people to acknowledge the Church of Rome, or obey 
the precepts and canonical sanctions thereof; compelled most of them to 
ec extat2 to her wicked laws, and to abjure the authority and obedience 
of the Bishop of Rome, and to acknowledge her to be sole lady in temporal 
and spiritual matters, and this by oath! imposed penalties and punishments 
upon those who obeyed not, and exacted them of those who persevered in 
the unity of the faith and obedience aforesaid ; cast the Catholic prelates and 
rectors of churches in prison, where many of them, being spent with long 
languishing and sorrow, miserably ended their lives. All which things, 
seeing they are manifest and notorious to all nations, and by the gravest 
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testimony of very many so substantially proved, that there is no place at all 
left for excuse, defence, or evasion. 

“«§ 3. We, seeing that impieties and wicked actions are multiplied one 
upon another; and, moreover, that the persecution of the faithful, and 
affliction for religion, groweth every day heavier and heavier, through the 
instigation and means of the said EL1zaABEeTH; because we understand her 
mind to be so hardened and indurate, that she hath not only condemned the 
godly requests and admonitions of Catholic princes, concerning her healing 
and conversion, but also hath not so much as permitted the nuncios of this 
See to cross the seas unto England; are strained of necessity to betake our- 
selves to the weapons of Justice against her, not being able to mitigate our 
sorrow, that we are drawn to take punishment upon one to whose ancestors 
the whole state of Christendom hath been so much bounden. Being, there- 
fore, supported by his authority, whose pleasure it was to place us (though 
unable for so great a burden) in this supreme throne of justice, we do, out of 
the fulness of our Apostolic power, declare the aforesaid EL1IzaABETH, being 
a heretic and a favourer of heretics, and her adherents in the matters afore- 
said, to have incurred the sentence of anathema, and to be cut off from the 
unity of the body of Christ. 

“*§ 4. And, moreover, we do declare her to be deprived of her pretended 
title to the kingdom aforesaid, and of all dominion, dignity, and privilege 
whatsoever. 

“*§ 5. And also the nobility, subjects, and people of the said kingdom, 
and all others, who have in any sort sworn unto her, to be for ever absolved 
from any such oath, and all manner of duty, of dominion, allegiance, and 
obedience ; as we also do by authority of these presents, absolve them, and 
to deprive the same ELt1zABeru of her pretended title to the kingdom, and 
all other things abovesaid. And we é command and interdict all and 
every the noblemen, subjects, people, and others aforesaid, that they pre- 
sume not to obey her monitions, mandates, and laws. And those who do 
the contrary, we do innodate with the like sentence of anathema.’ ” 


Trevor Hastinges, or the Battle of Tewkesbury. By the Author of 
‘* Henry of Monmouth,.”” Saunders and Otley. 


This may be truly entitled an Historical Novel, as the greater por- 
tion of the work consists in well known details connected with the 
Annals of our own country, when distracted by the contentions of the 
Rival Houses— Lancaster and York. 

The author has interwoven a variety of romantic incidents, and 
imaginary characters, but these to us have not the charm of novelty. 
A Robber’s cave,a Ghost in ‘Armour, who proves to be no Ghost, an 
old beldame or witch, were for so many years the stock in trade of the 
Minerva Press, that we are surprised at the selection of such hacknied 
auxiliaries. The early portion of the first volume is occupied by an 
aridged history of the period antecedent to the story. We think the 
writer might have spared himself this trouble, as few, we hope, are 
ignorant of facts and dates so important. 

Why “a gentleman of Sussex,’’ is named as the conqueror of that 
rebellious vagabond Cade, we cannot imagine. The Chronicles give a 
different version, and our beloved Shakspeare has immortalized the 
loyal individual, in these lines :— 


“‘ King Henry. How art thou call’d? and what is thy degree? 
“Iden. Alexander Iden, that’s my name; 
A poor esquire of Kent, that loves his King.” 
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The hero, Trevor Hastinges, is a gallant youth, but with a strong 
arm he must have had a weak head, or such an observation as the 
following would not have been made :— 

“* Hold, good mother, I follow,’ interrupted her Hastinges, who feared 
the curse she was about to utter, for never had he known the Witch’s curse 
to pass without effect.” 

The ladye-love, Eleanor Lavenham, is of the usual class of heroines, 
exposed to accumulated miseries, her honour threatened, that she may 
have recourse to the most approved method of defending it—bran- 
dishing a dagger! After a life of peril the poor girl ends her days in 
the seclusion of a Convent, the usual retreat for distressed damsels. 

The Captain of the Robbers, one Sir John de Talbot (often, by the 
way, addressed as ‘* My Lord”), performs prodigies,—destroys hosts 
of Yorkists, cuts throats and makes love in the same breath. He for- 
tifies his Stronghold so as to defy caption, but is blown to pieces by 
the explosion of a Petard or culverin, fired by his own hands upon 
his advancing fves, 

Beside this trio, on whom the story hangs, we have abundance of 
real personages— Warwick, Clarence, Montague, Margaret, her gal- 
lant son, Louis the 11th, his crony the Barber, the Duc de Berri, 
and many others. 

If the author would repress his fondness for sheer romance, and 
deal more with the realities of life, we are persuaded he might produce 
a work more worthy of him, That he is a writer of considerable 
talent we are prepared to admit. The execution of the Yorkist leaders 
after the Battle of Tewkesbury, though powerfully described, is out 
of place in its present position, as it follows the tragical conclusion of 
his hero’s story. 

One thing we cannot refrain from stating, and that is, the careless 
and shameful manner in which the volumes are printed; the typo- 
graphical errors are too numerous to enumerate: surely the author 
could not have seen his work in its progress through the press, or he 
would have rectified these gross errors, Dialogue unmarked by in- 
verted commas, whilst paragraphs of description are preceded by 
them; proper names devoid of Capitals, words huddled together, are 
things enough to try the patience of any reader. 

We recommend Messrs. Saunders and Otley to look into this 
matter; they supply a very large portion of the light reading of the 
day, and usually send their books forth worthy of their respectable 
house; but, in the case before us, some strange oversight must have 
occurred. 


The Drunkard: a Poem. By Joun O'Neitt. Tilt and Bogue. 


We are led to understand that the writer of this little book is ‘a 
poor mechanic, with a family to support ;” these facts enlisted all our 
good feelings on the side of the author, and we were pleased to find 
that such were not unworthily bestowed. 

The aim of O'Neill is to warn all people against the consequences 
of intemperance, and, as he belongs to a nation somewhat proverbial 
for ‘*tippling the whisky,” we hope he may not have written in 
vain, 
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That the Friar, Mathew, has succeeded by his Birmingham medals, 
persuasion, and denunciations from the Chapel altar, to check that 
inordinate love for ‘‘ the dhrink” which did exist, we are ready to 
confess; and in effecting so great a good, we must not cavil with the 
means, even though our conviction be that a vast deal of—to make 
use of an expressive though somewhat coarse word—Hvumevua, has 
been practised by the Pledge-givers, and the Pledge-takers. 

Mr. O’Neill must not expect that by means of a Poem he will 
succeed in opening the eyes of ‘the finest Pisantry” to the deadly 
Poison of Potheen, or to the high crime and misdemeanour of in- 
dulging in a Jug of Punch. For ourselves we have little doubt, but 
that in hundreds of instances the solemn League and Covenant made 
with Father Mathew has been broken, we do not say openly violated, 
but in a manner to display the humour and ingenuity so constantly to 
be found in Ireland. Of these national traits we once witnessed a 
somewhat striking instance.—A worthy priest finding that one of his 
flock had of late attended the Mass-house in a state of inebriety, aud 
perceiving that the vice was growing rapidly, bound the tippler, one 
Dan Quigley, by oath to abstain from liquor; the terms of the con- 
tract were of the most homely nature, to prevent the possibility of any 
mistake arising on the part of Dan, A day or two after this arrange- 
ment the priest was riding by the cabin of his supposed proselyte; to 
his utter dismay he beheld Misiher Quigley sitting astride the window- 
sill, with a huge tumbler reeking with punch in one hand, and ‘the 
matarials”’ at his elbow; no way abashed at the presence of his Soul’s 
Physician, he roared out ‘ at the top of his voice” — 

‘* Father Moriarty, yer sowl! am I in doors or out o’ doors now ?”’ 

The infatuated wretch hoped by this peculiar position to avoid the 
commission of Perjury. 

To speak of the Poem, The versification is smooth, and the subject 
treated with considerable power; it is every way creditable to the 
unlettered and unassuming writer. 

George Cruikshank has adorned the book with four spirited and 
highly characteristic etchings, and we have beside a Portrait of the 
Author—it must be a likeness, for it is as true a picture of an Irish 
face as we ever looked on ;—there is in the lower part of it a sort of 
indication that the day has been when ‘‘a Naggin” was by no manner 
of means a thing to refuse. Had O’Neill written in praise of Whisky, 
we should have been tempted to say, that he had for his theme, a 
most appropriate Mug. 

We won't laugh at the good man, but wish him every possible suc- 
cess in the cause he has espoused with such praiseworthy zeal. 


Madeira Illustrated. By Anprew Picken, with a Description of 
the Island, by Doctor James Macautay, M.A. (Second Edition.) 
Day and Haghe, Lithographers to the Queen, Hodgson and 
Graves. 


We little dreamt when first we saw the early specimens of the 
Lithographic art, that in so few years it would make such rapid strides. 
The vast and wonderful improvements resulting from the taste and 
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industry of Messrs. Day and Haghe, are brought before us in this 
beautiful volume so perfectly, that our delight is mingled with sur- 
prise. 

Before we enter upon our pleasing duty of pointing out the excel- 
lencies of the work, we cannot refrain from stating a circumstance 
intimately connected with its origin, 

Mr. Picken, well known in Literary circles as the author of ‘ The 
Domine’s Legacy,” and other valuable productions, was suddenly 
called from this world, whilst in the enjoyment of perfect health; a widow 
and numerous family were left, not only to deplore the loss of a good 
and kind man, but to struggle with the frowns of fortune, the father’s 
talent having been the mine from whence the means of life were sup- 
plied. Andrew, the eldest son, having at an early period of his 
boyhood exhibited a taste and talent for the Fine Arts of no common 
order, determined on devoting himself with energy to his pursuit, 
trusting that his exertions would enable him to relieve his widowed 
mother from all apprehension on those essential points food and 
raiment; supported by this filial piety, he for a long period enjoyed 
the proud satisfaction of seeing his endeavours crowned with success ; 
but his labours were so incessant, hardly allowing himself needful 
repose, that at length symptoms of Consumption became painfully 
manifest. As a last resource, change of climate was ordered, and 
most unwillingly he took leave of his family, in the fond hope of being 
shortly restored to them, enabled to resume his exertions for their 
support. 

A protracted residence in Madeira has afforded him opportunities of 
making himself acquainted with the most interesting and picturesque 
portions of this lovely Island, and these he has depicted with a fidelity 
that render the views doubly valuable. We trust the day is not far 
distant when this exemplary son and brother may once more find hap- 
piness in the bosom of his family. 

We will now speak of the work itself. The title page contains a 
charming view of ‘‘ Machico,”’ seen through groups of Banana and 
Palm trees, rich clusters of grapes are pendant from trellis work; on 
the foreground repose immense Melons on the one side, whilst the 
Prickly pear, (Cactus opuntia) is putting forth its host of spikes on 
the other; harmless Lizards are basking in the Sun. 

Machico is named after Robert Machim, an English gentleman 
who in the reign of our third Edward is supposed to have discovered 
the Island. ‘To his history: is attached a love passage of extreme 
interest, worthy the attention of our fair readers. 

A well executed Map and profile of the Island precede the letter- 
press. ‘* Funchal from the Bay,” is the first subject ; we are enabled 
from personal knowledge to affirm that a more correct representation 
cannot be looked on. The fort of St. Jago, the Ilheo, or Loo rock, 
the City skirting the bay, the vast amphitheatre of mountains that 
form the back-ground, rising to an altitude of four thousand feet ; the 
Convent of Nossa Senhora do Monte, the Governor’s house, Cathe- 
dral, Churches, the light boats in use amongst the natives, all these 
objects, to us well known, are drawn by a masterly pencil, ‘and form 
one of the most superb pictures imaginable. 
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The next plate presents us with the city seen from a different point, 
and bringing some of the principal public buildings more immediately 
under our view; in the foreground a group of the inhabitants occupy 
a prominent position, displaying their costume, and especially the 
peculiarly shaped cap generally worn: with an insight into the 
somewhat cruel method adopted for the transport of live fowls. 

‘¢ Funchal from the East,” next claims our attention; the scene is 
enlivened by some merry hearts, who as they ascend the road, leading 
we presume to their homes, beguile the way with music and song ; 
two of the leading figures carry guitars, whilst a little fellow essays 
his powers on a smaller instrument, 

“The Sea Wolf's den, or, Camera de Lobos,” is the name of a small 
village represented in Plate 4. Cape Giram, a gigantic headland 
sixteen hundred feet perpendicular, frowns in awful grandeur over the 
country at its base. Descending the mountain road we perceive a 
sledge drawn by an ox, it is a mere flat piece of wood, attached to 
the yoke by a pole, and glides over the ground with great ease and 
as much safety as a more complicated carriage would afford, 

Succeeding this we have a view of what is termed ‘* the most far- 
famed wonder of Madeira scenery—the Curral.”’ Imagination can 
hardly conceive a scene so wildly grand, so terribly sublime! Rocks 
piled on rocks, tower above the clouds, contrasting their naked fronts 
amongst the most luxuriant vegetation; the sides of the hills are 
clothed with thick forests of laurel and other native trees,—here and 
there the white and ancient trunks of the vinhatico are crowned with 
dark foliage, overshadowing the precipices below. 

That Madeira is of volcanic origin, no doubt can exist in the mind 
that contemplates this awful scene ; in the distance what once must have 
been the crater, is distinctly visible; a rapid stream runs through the 
irregular valley, fed by a cascade, which is seen pouring forth its 
waters over many hundred feet. In the midst of this solitude we 
descry a small village with its church, and the figure of a Goatherd, 
happily introduced in the foreground, gives evidence that even this 
gloomy wild is tenanted by man. We feel that no language of ours 
can portray with sufficient force the magnificence of this extraordi- 
nary picture ; it must be looked on to be properly appreciated. 

‘* The Ravine of Saint Jorge,” is scarcely less romantic than the 
former view, but some human habitations and figures serve to enliven 
the scene. The Palanquin is here introduced to our notice, borne by 
two sturdy natives, who are holding a palaver with ‘‘ one of God’s 
images cut in Ebony,” as the pious are pleased to calla ‘* Nigger.” 
The fruit and flowering shrubs, of gigantic growth, add much to the 
beauty of the picture. 

Plate 7 represents ‘‘ The Eagle’s Rock ” (Penha d’ Aquila), an iso- 
lated mass two thousand feet in height, one side of which faces the 
Atlantic Ocean. Those who have never seen the sea will be somewhat 
incredulous as to the correctness of the line of Horizon here represented. 
Nothing can be more true to Nature, strange as the appearance may 
be deemed by the untravelled. A brace of Mules, laden with fruit, 
give us an idea of the oddly constructed saddles from which the 
panniers are suspended. 
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**O Rabacal”’ is the subject of the last drawing. A mighty water- 
fall, and numerous smaller streams are seen flowing over a face of 
rock of vast height ;—and here Art has been successfully used to take 
advantage of the gifts of- Nature, the water issuing from the living 
rock is conducted several miles from its source by means of a rudely 
constructed, but efficient channel. 

This operation, fraught wfh so much advantage to the inhabitants, 
was commenced at the instigation of a Governor of the Island in the 
year 1823, and has since been much improved, if not perfected, by 
his successors. 

We have been so completely carried away by our admiration of these 
beauteous pictures, as to allow ourselves but small space to mention 
the letter-press. The descriptive portion, by Doctor James Macaulay, 
is admirably written, the history of the Island, from its discovery to 
the present day, is narrated in clear and nervous language, affording 
vast and valuable information to those, who like our Artist, visit Ma- 
deira in search of health. “All the most remarkable features are well 
defined, and succeeded by remarks on the Climate, and its probable in- 
fluence upon the valetudinarian, The work concludes with ‘* General 
Information” on essential subjects, such as Communication with the 
Island, Preparations before leaving home, as regards Clothing, Me- 
dicine and Furniture; Letters of Introduction and Credit; Accommo- 
dation on arrival; Expense of Living; Prices of provisions; Amuse- 
ments, &c. 

In conclusion we most earnestly recommend this handsome volume 
to all those who are desirous of possessing works combining Pictorial 
beauties with valuable information. 


Chronicles of England: a Metrical History. By Georce 
RayMonpb. Smith, Fleet Street. 


The Introduction to this ingenious work clearly explains the author's 
design, he justly remarks— 


No fact in the world is better known than that metre, or rhythmical 
construction, is that form of language which is the first beloved of memory 
in its dawn, and the latest which attends it in its journey to decline. It is 
the earliest shoot and of the longest duration ; and there is scarcely any 
intellect so ungenial, but will offer some corner to the hardy vegetation of 
song.” 


And in continuation, says— 


“Nothing could be more prejudicial than to offer a summary of history 
as a substitute for such a study in its ampler and more venerable garb.” 


In furtherance of his intention, Mr. Raymond quotes the authority 
of that great ‘‘ Leviathan of Learning,”’ Doctor Samuel Johnson, who 
averred— 

“That nothing is more useful (that is, to some people) than short tracts, 


by which study imperceptibly is pursued by the channels of amusement, 
and for which the busy may find time and the idle patience.” 


We are well assured that many persons have been able to retain 
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the direct Succession of our Monarchs, by running over in their 
memories Dibdin’s well known song beginning— 
“ William the Conqueror long did reign, 
And Billy his son by an arrow was slain.” 

Mr. Raymond has assumed a much higher ground; his Metrical 
History embraces all the leading events of each reign, and they are 
strung together with consummate ability. 

Proper names are untoward things to make rhymes on, but he has 
manfully overcome this difficulty ; here and there only evidence is given 
that he has been obliged to sacrifice rhyme to reason, but upon the 
whole the versification is easy, and of a nature to make the desired 
impression upon the student. Dates are also ugly things to handle in 
verse, but with vast tact these are embodied so as to prevent their jar- 
ring upon the ear. 

We regard the Annotations as the most valuable portion of the 
volume; they must have occasioned consjderable labour and research 
to the writer, and reflect credit upon Is perseverance, whilst they 
prove a laudable devotion to the task he had undertaken. 

We have reason to believe that the Politics of the author are 
of the Whig-Radical school; he has however wisely abstained from 
introducing his opinions frequently; the only violent outbreak is 
to be discovered in his mention of Caroline of Brunswick. We cannot 
for a moment allow that the “‘ taint”’ upon this woman’s character was 
‘* doubtful.” Her own witnesses satisfactorily proved her guilt, and the 
fact of the abandonment of the Bill of Pains and Penalties we never 
received as evidence of her innocence. ‘Nor do we agree with Mr. 
Raymond on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. 

However there are specks on the Sun, and we will not, because two 
‘‘damned spots” appear, withhold our testimony to the ability dis- 
played in the construction of the work, and our conviction of its very 
great utility. 

It is handsomely got up, adorned with a fine engraving of Queen 
Elizabeth, from the celebrated picture by Zucchero, and the title-page 
has a spirited wood-cut of the Coronation Chair. 


Scraps from the Knapsack of a Soldier. By Catper CampBeELu. 
Mitchell, Red Lion Court. 


The admirers of Major Calder Campbell, (and doubtless he has 
many,) have now an opportunity of possessing in a neat, portable 
volume, a vast quantity of his effusions, hitherto scattered through 
periodicals. We extract the following as a favourable specimen of 
the writer’s power :— 

A MELODY. 
“Tis clear! ’tis clear, 


Spring comes but once a year ! 
Then hie, to gather Violets 





Their balm and beauty tell 
Of breaths and eyes, whose charms beset 
The spirit with a spell :— 
Tis Cowslip time—the woods are near— 
Tis clear! ’tis clear, 
Spring comes but once a year. 
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"Tis clear! ’Tis clear ! 
June comes but once a year ! 
The bees are on the daffodils, 
And hyacinths are full 
Of butterflies, whose beauty fills 
The air serene and cool! 
The Cuckoo’s cry, pray, don’t you hear ? 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo ! 
June comes but once a year.” 


We question which will excite the greatest admiration, its versifica- 
tion, or its truth. 


The Traduced: an Historical Romance. By N. Micuett. Boone, 
New Bond Street. 


With the spirit of Chivalry, worthy of its noblest attributes, the 
author has boldly advanced as the Champion of Joanna, the beauteous, 
gentle, and cruelly maligned Queen of Naples. Mr. Michell has 
chosen for the period of his romance, the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,—days in which the inspired Petrarch lived and sung— Boccaccio 
framed his tales of love and gallantry—and Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media’’ was read by the magnates of the land. The’ blendure of his- 
torical facts with the author’s own creations, reflect the greatest credit 
on the writer. He conducts his reader through a variety of strongly 
contrasted scenes, and introduces characters as opposite in their 
natures as the wide range of human passion will furnish ; and both the 
action and the persons are described with a power and brilliancy equal 
to the efforts of any modern romance writer. The sufferings of the 
innocent Joanna,—the devotion of Prince Louis,—the fidelity of the 
old Roman Camillio, to say nothing of our glorious and Lion-hearted 
countryman, Walter Courteney, are finely contrasted by the designing 
Durazzo, the sensual hypocrite Robert, and the debauched Andrea. 
We would that space would allow us to say more in commendation 
of this admirable romance. We can assure our readers that they will 
find it immeasurably superior to the majority of works of fiction lately 
produced. We should say that Mr. Michell takes rank as a Romance 
writer next to the deservedly popular and indefatigable caterer to 
public amusement, G. R. P. James. 


The Student's Self-Instructing French Grammar. Cunningham,’ 
Trafalgar Square. 


Simplicity is the chief recommendation of an elementary work. 
Mr. Aird, in writing his Grammar, has kept this in view ; for of the 
many books that are weekly issued from the press purporting to faci- 
litate the Student’s progress in attaining a knowledge of the French 
language, we have not perused one that is so free from useless rules, 
so clear, so comprehensive, as the valuable little work now before us. 
It consists of twelve progressive lessons; in which the parts of speech 
are exemplified by conversational phrases, with fables and anecdotes, 
translated literally, which is admirably calculated to give the learner 
an idea of the construction of the French language. 
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The Mabinogion, or Ancient Romances of Wales, from the Llyfr 
Coch o Hergest, and other Ancient Welsh Manuscripts, with an 
English Translation and Notes. By Lavy Cuartotrre Guest. 
Longman and Co. London; W. Rees, Llandovery. 


** Deed to coodness, Mr. Rees!” this volume reflects great credit 
upon your taste. ‘ We never knew a man print better Welch.” The 
type is beautifully clear, the paper delightfully thick, in fact the Ma- 
binogion may be fairly pronounced a Cambrian curiosity. Lady 
Charlotte Guest is the absolute Minerva of the Principality, we quite 
envy her the enjoyment of perusing the MSS. in their original tongue ; 
the only objection we can bring forward against the translation, is 
much the same as Lord Byron found with the styles and titles of 
certain Russians— 


“Whose names want nothing but pronunciation.” 


We quote from memory, and apologize if incorrect. 

Some curious fac-similes adorf the work. 

The followers of Fingal were renowned warriors, and doubtless de- 
served all the eulogies poured forth on their deeds by the Harp of 
Ossian, but what were they compared to our Welsh friends ?—mere 
every-day creatures. As for example, heard any man of one so pre- 
eminently gifted as the gentleman we shall have the honour to intro- 
duce, rejoicing in the concise name of Kai ? 


“Kai had this peculiarity, that his breath lasted nine nights and nine 
days under water, and he could exist nine nights and nine days without 
sleep. A wound from Kai’s sword no physician could heal. Very subtle 
was Kai. When it pleased him he could render himself as tall as the highest 
tree in the forest. And he had another peculiarity,—so great was the heat 
of his nature, that when it rained hardest, whatever he carried remained 
dry for a handbreadth above and a handbreadth below his hand; and when 
his companions were coldest, it was to them as fuel with which to light 
their fire.” 


The drunken Irishman, who tried to light his pipe at a pump, would 
have been bothered entirely had he encountered Kai on a frosty 
morning. - 

We shall conclude the notice by affording our readers a short 
specimen of a Welsh muster roll; if they attempt to commit it to 
Memory, we beg to say in friendly caution, Beware of. the Tooth- 
ache ! 


“« Greidawl Galldonyd, and Gwythyr the son of Greidawl, and Greid the 
son of Eri, and Kynddelig Kyvarwydd, and Tathal Twyll Goleu, and 
Maelwys the son of Baeddan, and Crychwr the son of Nes, and Cubert the 
son of Daere, and Percos the son of Poch, and Lluber Beuthach, and Corvil 
Bervach, and Gywnn the son of Nudd, and Edeyrn the son of Nudd, and 
Gadwy the son of Geraint, and Prince Fflewddur Fflam, and Ruawn Pebyr 
the son of Dorath, and Bradwen the son of Moren Mynawc, and Moren 
Mynawc himself, and Dalldav the son ofsKimin Cév, oe the son of Alun 


Dyved, and the son of Saidi, and the son of Gwryon, and Uchtryd Ardywad 
Kad, and Kynwas Curvagyl, and Gwrhyr Gwarthegvras, and Isperyr 
Ewingath,” &c, &c. &c. 
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